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= are 40 or more nations 


throughout the world receiving United 
States military aid, and about 5,000 
personnel of the United States Army 
engaged in providing this assistance. 
Since the majority are officers, it is 
highly probable that any Army officer, 
sooner or later, will receive a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 
detail. 

No two Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Groups are exactly alike. In some 
countries MAAG may be charged pri- 
marily with programing, receiving, 
and distributing equipment, and then 
making periodic checks to see that the 
equipment is being maintained prop- 
erly. In other countries MAAG may be 
charged with that duty and, in addi- 
tion, with organization and training 
of the troops. Regardless of the type 
of MAAG to which you may be as- 
signed, you will find such duty inter- 
esting and professionally rewarding. 

The work is of extreme importance 
to the United States. It also is im- 
portant to the individual officer in 
that he gains an insight into the work- 
ings of the other services and the 
various United States agencies in the 
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Lieutenant General Samuel T. Williams, 


United States Army, Retired 


host countries. He has an opportunity 
to study closely the people of the host 
country; after all, they may be people 
with whom he will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in some future war. 

If you receive such an assignment, 
consider yourself fortunate; approach 
the task enthusiastically and with full 
knowledge that it will be a challenge 
to your ability. 


“Terms of Reference” 

The basic document of any MAAG 
is its “Terms of Reference.” This doc- 
ument is based on the agreement be- 
tween the United States Government 
and the government of the host coun- 
try. It spells out exactly what MAAG 
may or may not do. It may also con- 
tain subsequent directives issued from 
time to time by the next higher mili- 
tary headquarters, as well as joint 
Defense-State directives. In addition, 
you will find various Executive orders 
issued by the President of the United 
States that apply to MAAG operations. 

It is highly improbable that any two 
“Terms of Reference” will be identi- 
cal. However, a copy of any document 
of this type should contain such items 
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as the primary mission of MAAG, its 
composition and its size, the relation- 
ship between MAAG and the United 
States agencies in the host country, 
and, of course, the responsibilities of 
the Chief MAAG himself. Any officer 
assigned to MAAG duty should read 
the “Terms of Reference” applying to 
that particular MAAG as soon after 


Hjoining as possible. 


The Chief MAAG, using these 


‘Terms of Reference” as his basic 
‘directive, plus any additional instruc- 


tion that he has received from the 


vnext higher military headquarters and 
ifrom the United States Ambassador, 
‘establishes MAAG policy. This policy, 


of course, will be influenced by Chief 
MAAG’s own personality and by the 
conditions in the host country. The 


policy should be unmistakably clear 


to all members of the MAAG at all 
times, exactly the same as the policy 
of any commander should be known 
by his officers. When that policy 
changes in any respect they should 
know it. 


Three Elements 

MAAG’s normally are divided into 
three elements—the Army element, 
the Navy element, and the Air Force 





Lieutenant General Samuel T. Wil- 
liams, United States Army, Retired, 
was Chief, Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Group, Vietnam, from 1955 until 
his retirement in 1960. In 1954 he was 
Commanding General, 4th US Army, 
and Deputy Commanding General, 8th 
US Army, in 1953. In 1951 he was 
assigned to Army Field Forces Head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
General Williams served in Europe 
during World War II, participating 
in the initial Normandy landings and 
five major campaigns, and after the 
war remained in Europe in the Army 
of Occupation until his assignment to 
Army Field Forces. 
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element. Each has its chief, all di- 
rectly responsible to Chief MAAG. 
However, Chief MAAG may not be 
the chief of any one element of that 
MAAG. A typical MAAG will have a 
chief of staff, a G1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
a special staff. They may or may not 
be known by those titles but those are 
the functions they perform. 


If MAAG has a training responsi- 
bility, in addition to special and gen- 
eral staff, it will have another group 
or groups known as advisors. At the 
time of my departure from Vietnam 
last summer, MAAG had advisors for 
the Department of Defense, the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Navy, the Marines, the 
Air Force, all Army units down to 
include separate battalions, and all 
military schools. I considered the ad- 
visors the backbone of that MAAG. 
As their name implies their duties 
were to “advise” their counterparts, 
from Department of Defense down to 
include separate battalions. 


In a large MAAG, its table of dis- 
tribution may provide Chief MAAG 
with one or more deputies. I had a 
brigadier general, Deputy for Admin- 
istration and Logistics, and a major 
general, Deputy for Training. Chief 
MAAG and his senior staff officers 
come in fairly close contact with other 
United States agencies; the advisors 
seldom do. These other agencies in- 
clude the United States Embassy, 
United States Economic Mission, and 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice. The ambassador is the Chief of 
Mission. He is the senior United States 
Government representative in the host 
country and is charged by directive 
with responsibility for the over-all su- 
pervision of all US agencies in the 
country. 

Ideally, this normally is done by 
seeing that the chiefs of the various 
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agencies carry out United States pol- 
icy in much the same way that the 
head of a business concern would see 
that the heads of supported depart- 
ments carry out the company policy 
of that business. The ambassador and 
his staff should not get involved in 
the minute details, the nuts and bolts 
of MAAG “operation.” To do so would 
create a situation comparable to a doc- 

















Vietnamese troops on the march—no wheels, not roadbound 


tor attempting to tell an engineer the 
details of how to build a bridge. 


“Country Team” 

There is in each country a group 
known as the “country team.” This 
group is, in fact, a committee com- 
posed of the heads or chiefs of the 
various agencies—that is, Chief 
MAAG; Chief, United States Eco- 
nomic Mission; and Chief, United 
States Information Service. The am- 
bassador is the senior member. If he 
sees fit, policy matters of mutual im- 
portance to all agencies are discussed 
at “country team” meetings and each 
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chief of agency may be called upon 


to give the ambassador the benefit of ie 
his advice on matters under consider. -by 
ation. However, the final decision on ae 
policy is the responsibility of the am. om m 
bassador. ital i 
It is not unusual for a course of han 
action recommended to Washington to Mere | 
include the statement that the “coun. so tow 
try team concurs.” If Chief MAAGH ited 
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does not agree, then the rocommenda- MAAC 
tion should state that MAAG does not} Wishes 
concur. When you, as a MAAG staff pod, 
officer, attend a “country team” meet- tween 
ing, you are representing your MAAGpWill de 
Chief and must represent his policies of offi 
and his directives from higher mili-}'™g th 
tary authority. You must also accu-petenc 
rately record and report upon the MAA 
meeting. This is essential for pur-— The 
poses of dissemination to other mem- Bbetwe 
bers of MAAG and for record. cials 

from 
you ty 
MAA‘ 
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Good Relationship 
MAAG headquarters should try to 
maintain the closest possible relation- 
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ship with the headquarters of other 
US agencies of the host country. Their 
day-by-day policy should be known in 
order to determine what effect it will 
ave on MAAG operations. This is of 
ital importance. I presume that in 
a country where all went well and 
here were no problems there would 
be few major differences between the 
United States agencies in the host 

ountry. 

The relationship between MAAG 
and the next higher headquarters 
"should be exactly as that between any 
other two military headquarters. The 
higher headquarters should lay down 
directives and guidelines and they 
should be followed to the letter. At 
the same time, MAAG should give to 
the higher headquarters the benefit of 
its on-the-spot observations and recom- 
mendations. 


The relationship between MAAG 
and the host country must be a matter 
of particular concern not only to Chief 
MAAG but to each individual in the 
MAAG. It goes without saying that 
this relationship must be excellent if 
MAAG is to perform its. duties suc- 
cessfully. I do not mean for one min- 
ute that to maintain good relations, 
snda-pMAAG must agree to unreasonable 
s not} Wishes or demands of the host country. 
staff po0od, bad, or indifferent relations be- 
meet-ptween MAAG and the host country 
AAG Will depend primarily on the estimates 
licies po Officials of the host country regard- 
mili-) 2g the professional and personal com- 
accu-pPetence and conduct of members of 
1 the} MAAG. 


pur-— The closeness of the relationship 
mem- fbetween MAAG and officers and offi- 
cials of the host country will vary 
from country to country. I will give 
you two extremes. In country A, Chief 
MAAG calls the Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Forces or the Minister of De- 
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fense and asks for an interview to dis- 
cuss business. He may wait two or 
three weeks to get that interview. He 
never sees the head of the government 
except at public affairs—that is his 
personal relationship with the highest 
authorities. 

In country B, Chief MAAG can ask, 
by telephone, and get an audience im- 
mediately with the Chief of Staff. of 
the Armed Forces or the Secretary of 
Defense. He frequently confers with 
the head of state personally; his ad- 
vice is solicited and attention is paid 
to it. I presume that relationships of 
other MAAG’s and host countries will 
lie somewhere between those two ex- 
tremes. 


Mutual Respect 

Not the least important is the mu- 
tual respect developed between an ad- 
visor and his counterpart, whether the 
counterpart is a general staff officer 
or a commander of troops. In my opin- 
ion it is essential that an American 
assigned as an advisor to a division, 
for example, be so highly respected 
and well-thought of by the division 
commander that he becomes not only 
the military advisor but the confidant 
of the division commander. Although 
at times difficult, this relationship can 
be established to a greater degree than 
most expect. 


Military Budget 

Now a few words about day-by-day 
activities. It is highly improbable that 
the problems facing any two MAAG’s 
will be exactly the same. Certainly, a 
military assistance group in a Euro- 
pean country will find its problems 
entirely different than a group in a 
country only recently established. In 
a newly formed country the tasks are 
going to be greater in number and im- 
portance. I will mention a few under 
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those conditions. Naturally, there 
must be a military budget. The first 
question is, has the local Department 
of Defense ever prepared a military 
budget? If so, can it be understood— 
can it be defended? If the answer to 
any of those questions is “no,” then 
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Chinese Nationalist troops prepare to move rafts under supervision of MAAG advisors 


MAAG has a real down-to-earth task 
facing it. 

You may be detailed to work on that 
problem. It is a yearly task. The first 
step is for MAAG to explain to the 
Minister of Defense and his staff the 
necessity for a budget. The next step 
is to offer assistance in preparing the 
budget and getting that assistance ac- 
cepted. The third step is getting it 
submitted to MAAG by Department 
of Defense in its final form for re- 


view. The fourth step is for MAAG 
through detailed study, to determine 
what part of the budget it agrees tr 
and can defend. The last step is ti 
reconcile, if possible, the host coun) 
trys Department of Defense t 
MAAG’s position. This is not done by 
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table pounding or by verbal abuse; it’sP 
done by detailed and patient explana} 


tion and discussion. 


MAAG next presents its recom} 


mended budget to the ambassador and 
other members of the “country team” 
with the hope that it will receive fa- 
vorable action and be forwarded to 
Washington for approval. If MAAG 
has done its work properly, any lower 
budget figure will be inadequate. 
MAAG must do all in its power to 
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assure that a correct figure is recom- 
mended to Washington where the re- 
sponsibility for the final decision rests. 
All members of MAAG involved in 
budgetary matters must, therefore, 
work with extreme care, keeping the 
best interests of the United States and 
the host country uppermost in their 
minds. 


Suitable TOE’s 

The host country needs suitable 
tables of organization and equipment 
(TOE’s) for its armed forces. If it 
does not have them, they have to be 
made. If you don’t have approved 
TOE’s you cannot program for your 
equipment.. 

In Vietnam, MAAG had to assist 
in the preparation of all TOE’s. Those 
of you who have had experience with 
writing TOE’s for United States units 
know that it is a long and difficult task 
and seldom do any two officers think 
alike on how a unit should be organ- 
ized and equipped. Inject into that pic- 
ture the foreign officer who possibly 
never has seen the exact type of unit 
that needs to be formed. If you force 
an organization on him that he 
doesn’t want, he will never support it 
and eventually it will fail. Therefore, 
you as a MAAG advisor must sell him 
on the proper organization and its 
equipment, and get his wholehearted 
support. 


Vietnamese Organization 
I will give you an example of how 


| this works and how it pays off both 
ecom-p 


to the advantage of the United States 
and the host country. During the 80 
some odd years that Vietnam was a 
colony, military organizations con- 
sisted largely of independent compa- 
nies and detachments—never more 
than independent battalions. When I 
arrived in Vietnam, their army re- 
cently had been organized into 10 di- 
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visions; four field divisions, and six 
so-called light divisions. So many bat- 
talions had merely been grouped into 
an organization and called a division. 
They had no logistical support group. 
The field divisions had no organic ar- 
tillery. It was an impossible organi- 
zation from a supply point of view, 
much less from a training or an oper- 
ations point of view. 

It was suggested to the Minister of 
Defense that they should have a uni- 
form type division that was built for 
the sole purpose of fighting in ter- 
rain of their country against the 
type of enemy that they would fight 
against, which could be supported by 
the equipment and supplies available 
to them. He agreed and said, “Give 
me a table of organization of that 
type and I’ll have the army reorgan- 
ized accordingly.” 

A countersuggestion was made that 
one of the existing divisions be formed 
into a new type division and a board 
of Vietnamese officers be assembled 
to test it. That was done and tests 
were conducted for one year. We had 
US Army advisors with the board who 
guided and assisted them. At the end 
of that period few changes in the new 
division were made. The 10 original 
divisions then were reorganized into 
seven divisions of this uniform size 
and type. It was a long step forward 
as the new division was designed to 
fight in jungles, swamps, and moun- 
tains, and could be broken down into 
task forces of any size. 

Three or four years later when some 
factions urged the Vietnamese to dis- 
card their army organization of new 
divisions and go back to an organi- 
zation comparable to what they had 
when they were a colony, the Vietnam- 
ese resisted very strongly. It was their 
division—not an American division, 
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not a French division, not a German 
division, nor a Soviet division. It was 
a Vietnamese division and they were 
proud of it. 


Training Literature 


Very likely the host country has not 
published adequate training manuals 
and other training literature. Does its 
armed forces have officers who are 
capable of writing such documents? 
ne ee 
S Ph ie . 
i 
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In a country with few bridges, troops 
cross a stream on a quickly constructed 
rope bridge 


Has the host country even established 
their own tactical doctrine? As a mem- 
ber of MAAG you may find yourself 
saddled with those separate tasks. Can 
you today write a field manual or take 
an American manual and rewrite it 
to make it adaptable to the local 
forces and the area in which those 
forces will have to fight? Can you 
then sell your literary effort to Chief 
MAAG and to the general staff of the 
host country? That may well be your 
job. After acceptance is agreed upon 
comes the task of advising on the 
translation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of the document. 


Let us assume the equipment needs 
and the TOE’s have been approved by 
the host country and by the United 
States. What property is on hand to 
equip the forces and where is this 
property? What items are in local 
warehouses or with the troops—does 
anybody know? The answer to that 
may be negative. Can you as an ord- 
nance officer, a quartermaster, or a 
signal officer go into a warehouse and 
supervise the invoice of its contents? 
Can you identify parts that have been 
broken out of crates, have no wrap- 
pings on them whatsoever, and tell 
whether they are ordnance items or 
signal items? Can you set up ware- 
house or depot procedures for receiv- 
ing and issuing equipment? As a mem- 
ber of MAAG that may be your duty 
—or if a system has already been set 
up can you, by inspection and daily 
observation, assure that proper pro- 
cedures are followed? 

Those are the kind of things that 
are done day by day at the working 
level. For example, on one occasion a 
technical section failed to inventory 
properly its particular type of property 
in Vietnam. Their inventory indicated [ 
a serious shortage of property that | 
amounted to thousands of dollars. 
MAAG’s requisition was sent to the 
US and the property was shipped. 
After it was at sea, it was discovered 
that an error had been made and the 
shortages did not exist. We were able 
to stop the shipment at sea and it was 
diverted elsewhere. That was a seri- 
ous error for the MAAG, caused by 
the carelessness of two or three offi- 
cers. 


Programing Equipment 

After some semblance of order has f 
been established in the inventory field 
and the tables of organization have 
been firmed, MAAG is faced with the 
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ask of programing—not only for what 

is needed at once but what will be 
meeded the next year and the years 
hat follow. Any officer regardless of 
branch may find himself assigned to 
he programing job. 


List of Priorities 

It is best to itemize all the equip- 

ent needed, then establish a list of 
priorities, get it approved at the next 
higher headquarters, and then, if pos- 
sible, hold to those priorities. Such a 
list will range from the smallest item 
carried by a soldier in the squad to 
new ships for the fleet to airplanes for 
the air force. You will find that the 
amount of funds MAAG has been told 
to expect will change depending on 
yearly appropriations. If MAAG has 
a list of priorities, it can requisition 
down that list as far as the money 
will allow. If if gets less money, it 
ideletes items from the bottom of the 
list and then resumes requisitioning 
as more funds become available. 

The importance of keying priori- 
ities to requirements was shown in an- 
‘other way. My experience was that 
‘every time that our funds changed, 
I would get instructions to submit a 
new list of requirements. That is not 
asimple task. However, if your priori- 
ties are correct, your list of priorities 
will not change, unless something 
drastic occurs. If you have a firm list 
of priorities, you save yourself this 
enormous amount of work that is so 
often thrown on the MAAG head- 
quarters. 

Programing is a year-in, year-out 
endless task and one of the most im- 
portant in MAAG. It requires the 
closest coordination and cooperation 
bbetween the various elements of 
MAAG—Army; Navy; and Air Force; 
the host country; Chief MAAG; and 
the next higher military headquarters. 
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Interservice rivalry must be guarded 
against and only the best interest of 
the United States should be consid- 
ered. 


Five-Year Plan 

Closely coupled with the program- 
ing of equipment is the programing 
for the building or repair of barracks, 
warehouses, acquisition of real estate 
for posts and camps, training areas, 
firing ranges of all types, and estab- 
lishment of schools. The Vietnamese 
Department of Defense, assisted by 
MAAG, developed a five-year plan. It 
was so well-received by the Vietnam 
Government that the other ministers 
were directed to follow suit. This long- 
range military planning was subse- 
quently commended by representatives 
of the United States Government visit- 
ing the host country. The ground work 
for long-range planning often may be 
laid first by MAAG in countries pre- 
viously inexperienced in modern gov- 
ernment methods. 

I want to emphasize that such tasks 
can be accomplished only if the closest 
teamwork exists between the members 
of MAAG and officers or other officials 
of the host country. In many respects 
this teamwork is not too hard to 
achieve. However, you may expect the 
officials you work with to have a dif- 
ferent background from yours and this 
must be considered. Everybody has 
to work at it. There may be a language 
problem and often interpreters will 
be necessary. One must be very care- 
ful about his interpreter. He may have 
a good interpreter but one that does 
not understand technical military 
terms. If he fails to interpret cor- 
rectly, he may give a false answer or 
he may give your counterpart a false 
answer. Conceivably, he might be a 
Communist agent; they infiltrate all 
activities. 
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Local Customs 

Each country has its local customs, 
just as we have ours. A person on 
MAAG duty should study those cus- 
toms and never intentionally disre- 
gard or belittle them. Try to avoid be- 
coming frustrated and impatient if 
what you are advising to be done is 
not done immediately. You should 
never lose your temper and use disre- 
spectful language to the official with 


Infantry advisor instructs Ethiopian 
troops 


whom you are working. If you make 
that error, your usefulness to MAAG 
is gone. I insert that caution because 
I have seen Americans do that. I’ve 
even seen US military officers lose 
their patience because of the mistakes 
made by foreign officers. Remember 
that the same type of mistakes prob- 
ably have been made by officers in our 
own service. 

For example, early in the game we 
had difficulty in getting some regi- 
mental commanders to fill their quotas 
to Vietnamese military schools. We 
would program so many students for 
a class and maybe a third of that num- 
ber would show up. The commanders 
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didn’t want to lose their officers. | 
recall that the first time I applied t 
attend the US Army Infantry Schoo 
back about 1920, my regimental com#> 
mander told me, “Young man, any. 
thing you need to know you can lear 
in this regiment.” The Vietnames 
commanders were merely expressing 
the same thought as my colonel hai 
expressed years and years ago. | 
time, we solved that problem. 


“Save Face” 

Officers of a new nation rightfull 
are proud and they are sensitive. Ad 
ditionally, in Asiatic countries, in par 
ticular, there is a code that relates ti 
saving face. This code must be under 
stood and proper attention paid to ij 
by American officers and soldiers. Al 
one time we were having difficulty inf 
getting senior field grade officers ti 
attend a staff college in Saigon, a close 
replica of the U. S. Army Commané 
and General Staff College. The senioyy 
officers considered they would lose facqy’ 
if they had to take instruction from 
the platform from an officer who waj 
junior to them in rank—and the 
were very sincere about it. That was 
countered by this reasoning: I toll 
them that I had gone to Fort Bliss 
Texas, to take the course in missile 
and the instructors there were cap 
tains, majors, and lieutenant colonel 
I had not lost face by taking instruc 
tion from those officers because the 
were merely representing the general 
in command of the school who was tot 
busy to give all instruction himselff 
That satisfied them and allowed thenp" 
to “save face.” They accepted my ex 
planation and there was no more dif 
ficulty in getting senior officers to gi 
to the college. 

Always remember that an adviso 
is an “advisor” and not a “com 
mander.” Therefore, never under an) 
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foreign officer, to whom you are as- 
signed as an advisor, unless arrange- 

ents with the host country provide 
Mfor that. You strive to get results 
Through recommendations, advice, and 
. persuasion. 


“Local Populace 

When you are on MAAG duty, par- 
icularly in an Asian country, you will 
be watched closely by the local people, 
ivilians as well as military, including 
ommunist agents who may be either 
ale or female. I urge you never for- 
yet it. 

Civilian 

The civilian will watch you out of 
uriosity. He knows little of Ameri- 
ans except derogatory things that 
have been told him through Commu- 
Pnist propaganda. If you talk too loud, 
year outlandish clothing, pick your 
associates carelessly, or otherwise con- 
}iduct yourself irresponsibly, the civil- 
ian will nod his head and think to 
_primself, “That is a typical Ameri- 
an.” Why? Because that is exactly 
,pthe type person he has been told that 
you are. 

Communist Agents 

The Red agent will watch you to 
report on your daily activities and 
habits. He even may try to make your 
acquaintance or to get you involved 
in some illegal or immoral act—all 
ithis to put you in a position for black- 
ail or even for assassination. These 
agents are clever, they are in a life 
and death struggle and will stop at 
nothing. You may never discover that 
hey are Red agents and if you should 
discover it, the chances are it will be 
00 late. 

Military 

The military will watch you to de- 

ermine if they will accept or merely 
‘tolerate you. The “run of the mill” 
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American, having heard of the high 
illiteracy rate in the Far East or back- 
ward conntries, often underrates the 
people with whom he works. Don’t fall 
into that error. There are many very 
intelligent people in those “backward” 
countries, just as there are some 
“backward” people in our own coun- 
try. Since you are an American officer, 
your counterpart expects you to be in- 
telligent and expects you to be effi- 
cient. Frankly, if you are not more 
professionally qualified than he, why 
should you be detailed to him as an 
advisor? 

The regimental commander, for ex- 
ample, is not particularly interested in 
how great your reputation is as a staff 
officer; he expects you to be great 
when it comes to basic fundamentals. 
How well can you advise him in errors 
made in tactical problems of the rifle 
company or battalion; or the errors 
being made in his communications 
platoon? 


Can you inspect a piece of radio 
equipment and tell if it is being cared 
for properly? Can you accompany him 
to the rifle range, machinegun or mor- 
tar range, or artillery range and point 
out to him the errors that are being 
made and how they should be cor- 
rected? I can assure you that he ex- 
pects that basic knowledge from you 
and so will your MAAG chief, if he 
is on the job. 

Can you effectively handle a pistol, 
rifle, carbine, or Tommy gun? In a 
guerrilla infested country, your life 
may depend on it. The fact that prior 
duties have kept you away from troops 
and recent use of weapons is no ex- 
cuse for failure to know. Manuals are 
readily available, and I imagine that 
on any US post they can make firing 
range facilities available for you any 
time you want to use them. 
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In training matters, particularly in 
a new country, you will probably find 
it necessary to stress the fundamentals 
rather than more advanced tactics. I 
refer to marksmanship with all types 
of weapons, and small unit problems. 
This will depend, of course, on the type 
of training native forces have received 
prior to the arrival of the American 
MAAG. Generally, you will find that 


put soldiers over a required course of 
instruction and develop them int 
good marksmen. 


Air-Ground Coordination 

To develop proper coordination be 
tween air force and the ground force 
may be particularly difficult. My ex 
perience was that the Vietnames 
could be taught to fly, and fly well, but 


Two members of a MAAG Signal School Team supervise communications training an( 
inventory of parts 


they will know little of accurate marks- 
manship nor appreciate the necessity 
for it. Their concept more often will 
be to give every man an automatic 
weapon with which to spray the coun- 
tryside. Unfortunately, some Ameri- 
can officers have developed such false 
concepts also. The real problem is to 
instill in their officers the downright 
need for the hard work required to 
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having learned that, declined to se 

the necessity for close coordinatiom} 
with the ground troops. The grount 
commander may not only fail to insist 
on air observers to spot artillery fire 
but the air commander may pay littleBArmor 
attention to coordinating with him of pp, 
ground attacks. ply to 


In smaller countries, it seems obvifThe | 
ous that close ground support will befwil] h 


proble 
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the main requirement of their air 
forces. Any major air defense effort 
will have to be handled by allied 
forces. Consequently, US ground offi- 
cers must insist that the native avia- 
‘tors be capable of properly supporting 
“the ground fighting with fighter bomb- 
ers, and be able to drop paratroopers 
‘Jand supplies in correct patterns from 
their transport type aircraft. 
On maneuvers the native officer, hav- 
ing received a touch of United States 


Raft made of banana trees carries heavy 


abmortars as 


infantrymen ford broad 


stream 


“training, will lean toward regimental 
‘Hor division problems while his troops 


ng aniBactually may need to concentrate on 


platoon, company, and battalion prob- 
lems. For some reason, many advisors 
seem more ready to assist in drawing 
up division and corps problems than 
they are in building and supervising 
problems for the smaller units. 


y littlBArmor Instructions 


The same general principle will ap- 
ply to instruction in the use of armor. 


is obvifThe light tanks of the host country 
will b§will have little opportunity for long- 
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end runs to attack communication and 
supply centers in the hostile rear. The 
army that can boast of only a few 
battalions of tanks cannot afford to 
spend its time working on problems 
such as confronted the 3d United 
States Army in its breakout from Nor- 
mandy. If you know only that type of 
operation, I suggest you start study- 
ing at once the use of tanks in close 
support of infantry in the jungle, 
swamp, or whatever type of terrain 
with which you may be faced. 

If you are an advisor in a school, 
use your influence to assure that the 
instruction is suitable for the country 
where you are. Problems should be 
worked on maps of the country con- 
cerned—where the students will have 
to fight—not on maps of Fort Benning 
or Fort Leavenworth. Troop lists used 
in the problems should be limited to 
the types of troops available—not 
those suitable for a type field army 
in Europe. 

As an advisor you should keep your 
feet on the ground, be practical. See 
that the unit is taught what you would 
want it to know and be capable of do- 
ing it if you had to take it into com- 
bat. If you follow that concept, you 
will assure yourself that the troops 
you are with have mastered the fun- 
damentals of training and fighting be- 
fore they move on to the higher levels. 

You may recall, one of our Army 
regulations states: 


Allied or neutral people should know 
the American Soldier as a friend and 
protector . . . competent, disciplined 
... well informed, resourceful and de- 
voted to duty. Unfriendly forces should 
know him as being well armed, well 
trained, resolute in battle. ... 


Summary 
These then are the standards ex- 
pected of you. 
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The people of each country have 
their own moral and ethical codes. You 
are actually a guest in their country; 
show proper respect for their code. 
This does not mean that you should 
accept it as your own, but ponder long 
and hard before you criticize. Like- 
wise, criticism of lack of progress in 
a country can cause hurt feelings and 
build up hostility toward you. It might 
be well to think back on the progress 
or lack of progress that the United 
States has made at various stages of 
her development. * 

By all means do not make the mis- 
take of comparing local military units 
with US military outfits you have 
known. Consider the local problems. 
Don’t sell the local troops short. You 
may see things done by them that 
would put some United States units 
to shame. You may see soldiers carry- 
ing loads of 40 to 50 pounds, making 
marches of 40 or 50 kilometers at 
speeds averaging six or eight kilo- 
meters per hour—and this, over all 
types of terrain, with temperatures of 
100 degrees or higher. Can you as an 


advisor keep up with them? Or there 
may be soldiers conducting antiguer. 
rilla operations in swamp and jungle 
for weeks at a time—going through 
rice fields in water knee high, as easily 
as you would walk over a golf course, 
Any inefficiency may well come from 
lack of training—not inability to do, 
That lack of training will be your job 
to correct. 

The status you must strive for, if 
MAAG is to achieve excellent results, 
is not a one-way street. The officers} 
of the host country must do their part. 
They must meet you halfway. From 
my experience, I am confident that 
they will do so. Most will lean over 
backward to cooperate with you and 


will leave no stone unturned to helpjf'ti 


you in your tasks. Furthermore, you 
will discover that you have developed 
many lifelong friends. When you, 
through your professional knowledge 
and personal conduct, have gairied 
their respect, they will do their best 
to improve their forces; after all, that 
is the main objective of MAAG. 





Our military forces overseas also include Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and Military Missions. Through these agencies the United States 
Army is contributing to the battle readiness of allied forces that comprise 
some 80 percent of the Free World’s armies. They represent the equivalent 
of approximately 200 divisions. While some of these forces are far from 
achieving their full combat potential, substantial progress is being made. 
We must never ignore the fact that by assisting our allies to improve their 
own security, we are contributing to our security. We are giving substance 
and meaning to our policy of collective security. We are, in reality, project- 
ing the defense of the United States far from our shores. 


Of particular importance now is the improvement of our capabilities— 
as well as those of selected countries—to meet subversion, insurgency, and 
guerrilla actions. This is primarily an Army job. 


General George H. Decker 





Captain Carl M. Guelzo, United States Army 
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HE statement often is made that 
‘time is on the side of the Commu- 
nists.” With their aims pointed well 
beyond the longevity of mortal politi- 
ians they seem able to wait out the 
ree World. No battle is too small or 
insignificant if victory will advance 
he Red cause. 

The situation is not helped by the 
humanitarianism which characterizes 
Free World observance of the conven- 
ions of war and international usages, 
vhich the Reds observe only when the 
occasion suits their fancy. Read “suits 
heir fancy” as “works to Western 
disadvantage,” and the framework of 
“ommunist strategy begins to emerge. 

The administration of Prisoners of 
Var (PW’s) by a capturing power is 
a rich field in which the humanitar- 
jlanism of the Geneva Conventions can 
ye used to Communist advantage with 
especially vicious subtlety—all based 
on the firm Red conviction that pris- 
oner of war status simply is another 
opportunity for continued aggression. 
If the experience of the Korean War 
is to be regarded as an adequate touch- 
stone, the Communists regard aggres- 
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sion as a tune with an infinite number 
of variations. 

The requirements of the Geneva 
Pact are turned by the Communists 
from a humanitarian alleviation of 
the miseries of war into a weapon 
which at once strengthens the will of 
Communist prisoners to resist while 
weakening by harassment, embarrass- 
ment, open revolt, and economic drain 
the ability of their captors to main- 
tain them in a truly noncombatant 
status. At the same time, the Commu- 
nists forestall the possibility of simi- 
lar exploitation of PW’s in their hands 
by simply ignoring the Geneva Con- 
ventions unless something can be 
gained through sporadic observance. 

Article 16 of the Geneva Pact, for 
example, prevents the capturing power 
from discriminating against any PW 
based on race, nationality, religion, or 
political affiliation. Article 22 requires 
grouping by nationality, language, 
customs, and, finally, by branch of the 
armed forces. Article 79 further lim- 
its flexibility in the management of 
PW’s by requiring government within 
the compounds by either senior pris- 
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oner personnel or elected representa- 
tives. 

The very eagerness with which the 
North Korean and Chinese Commu- 
nists taken prisoner during the Ko- 
rean War insisted on strict observance 
of these provisions contrasts strangely 
with the deliberate attempts at seg- 
regation and isolation practiced by 
the Reds on allied PW’s. Allied ob- 
servance of the Geneva Pact suited 
Communist purposes ideally, for it 
ensured both good treatment and free- 
dom for political activity of their per- 
sonnel. , 

The uniformly shabby treatment 
accorded American and allied prison- 
ers by the North Koreans is already 
well-documented and is in direct con- 
trast to the militant aggressiveness of 
the Communist PW despite treatment 
better than he received from his own 
army. 

The Communists, if we are to judge 
from experience in Korea, will never 
permit their prisoners to accept the 
role envisioned by the Geneva Pact. 
Instead, the Red prisoner can be ex- 
pected to: 

1. Retain his combatant status. 

2. Fall under tight party discipline 
and political control. 

3. Continue normal party activities. 

4. Remain part of a highly organ- 
ized group. 

5. Further the struggle of interna- 
tional communism. 





Captain Carl M. Guelzo is with the 
US Army Element, Headquarters, 
United Nations Command, Armistice 
Affairs Division, Korea. He served 
with the 3d Infantry Division in Ko- 
rea and with other artillery and trans- 
portation units in the Far East. Cap- 
tain Guelzo’s most recent article, “The 
Communist Long War” appeared in 
the December 1960 issue of the MILI- 
TARY REVIEW. 
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The manner in which the Norte 
Korean and Chinese Communist pris 
oners carried out these five determi 
nations comprised a constant obstacl 
to effective PW administration, no 
to mention the drain on allied mani 
power resulting from efforts to main 
tain order within the prisoner com 
pounds. 


Continued Combatant Status 
The Communists have no intention 
of permitting their captured person 
nel to yield without resistance even ti) 
the most basic and innocuous rule 
for the administration of capture 
personnel while in compounds. 

The Red prisoner remains an ag 
gressive party member and the mer 
fact of capture in no way changes his§_ 
obligation to pursue the ideological 
war. During World War II some sol 
diers of Imperial Japan regarded cap 
ture as a disgrace of sufficient mag 
nitude to warrant suicide; the mode 
Communist regards capture simply as 
another opportunity to advance hi 
own cause politically and militarily. 

In their treatment of prisone 
Communist violations of the Genev 


the Republic of Korea Army, for ex 
ample, who were captured during the 
war simply disappeared—integrate 
into the Communist armies. This im 


of the laws of war. 

The relative ease with which man} 
oriental soldiers change sides is ex}, 
plainable at least in part as a matte 
of sheer expediency; but such an al 
sorption would be awkward with sol 
diers of the Western armies. Even th. 
21 who elected to remain in Commu 
nist hands after the armistice agree 
ment was signed were not asked tt 





enter the armed forces of their cap- 
ors, nor were any recruiting efforts 
ade during the wearying hours of 
olitical indoctrination. Once the 
estern prisoner was out of the fight 
and safely tucked away in a PW stock- 
nde, the Reds were more interested 
n enlisting him in the political cause 


icafarmy. 


On the other side of the fence, the 
ommunists know the Western de- 
‘Mhocracies will not attempt to indoc- 
rinate or integrate Red PW’s into 
ny Western army. The Communist 
risoner of War may have his mobil- 
y temporarily limited, but he re- 
‘Pains a Communist with an obliga- 
on to Moscow, Peking, or Pyongyang, 
‘Bhichever Communist capital is call- 
g his particular tune at the moment. 
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Party Control 

One basic strand of the tight, in- 
tricate political and psychological web- 
work surrounding Communists is the 
impression—even if totally false—that 
a huge, powerful organization is at 
work constantly either with or for the 
ardent party member. Within six 


months after the Korean War started, 
the Communists were able to inform 
their personnel in allied hands that: 

According to information from the 
Party in... South Korea, approxi- 
mately 30,000 to 60,000 North Korean 
Army soldiers interned at the Koje-do 
PW Camp have been organized and 
... the Kyongsang Namdo Branch of 
the Korean Labor Party will start ac- 
tivities on their behalf. 

A tight organizational structure 
coupled with the ability to formulate 
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a party policy easily understood by 
its members gave the Communist 
Party political strength all out of pro- 
portion to its moral poverty. 


Party Activities 

The mission of the party members 
in allied prison camps was quite sim- 
ple. Some of the tasks outlined for 
able party members may have been a 
bit ambitious and a few bordered on 
the impossible, but at the very least 
all were consistent with the party ob- 
jectives the Communist PW was striv- 
ing to reach. In their own words, the 
mission of the North Korean Commu- 
nists who had the temporary misfor- 
tune to be taken captive was: 

All types of units must be organ- 
ized to rise in revolt simultaneously, 
in order to liberate all the prisoners 
of war and attack the Republic of Ko- 
rea and American forces that now oc- 
cupy Koje-do. After we win autono- 
mous rights we will keep in touch 
with the Commanding Officer of the 
North Korean People’s Army by wire- 
less, and will land on the Korean main- 
land. After that, we will join the North 
Korean People’s Army together with 
guerrilla units. 

All of these goals—ultimate per- 
sonal freedom and national liberation 
—were those to which any prisoner 
of war might aspire. Lacking any 
knowledge of how badly the war was 
really going for the Red side, these 
unfortunate men could be persuaded 
easily by their leaders that these goals 
were possible of achievement. And 
while the Communist PW’s were 
struggling against their captors, each 
was enjoined to demand the brand of 
treatment guaranteed by the Geneva 
Convention. 

One of the major contributing fac- 
tors which permitted the Communists 
to retain such close control over their 
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captured personnel was the unforeseey 
magnitude of the task of administra 
tion. Everyone swept up in the chaotir 
net of the early months of the war-— 
soldiers and civilian detainees alike 
was treated as a Prisoner of War for 
lack of any suitable administrativ 
machinery to separate them. By th 
time the first attempt at processing 
was made in November 1950, approx: 
imately 90,000 persons were in cus. 
tody. 

The entry of Red China into 
war, and the rapid advance of 
Chinese People’s Volunteers in 
fall and winter of 1950, forced 
hurried withdrawal of PW’s to 
south. Processing was suspended dur) 
ing this evacuation and not resume 
until January 1951. By this time, the 
number of detainees had swelled t 
approximately 150,000, including : 
significant proportion of professiona 
Communists who were assuming posi 
tions of importance and influence rap 
idly. In January and February 1951 
the Koreans were transferred 
camps on Koje-do Island where an 
other attempt was made at processing! 
The job was somewhat less mountain 
ous since their numbers had bee 
thinned recently with the release oj 
about 42,000 civilian detainees to Re 
public of Korea (ROK) authorities. 

The years 1951 and 1952 were crit 
ical in the Korean War and the short 
age of allied personnel forced exten 
sive use of the PW’s themselves it 
their own processing. 

The prisoners who acted as clerk 
and fingerprint technicians wert 
rather obviously uninterested in secur 
ing accurate listings. Records of % 
sort were compiled, but the end prod 
ucts were seriously defective. Finger 
prints were smeared beyond identifi 
cation, the handwriting was scribble 
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and illegible, some individuals were 
processed several times thereby in- 
flating the total number of prisoners 
the Communists could claim the United 
Nations Command held. Other admin- 
istrative sins were committed result- 
ing in records full of duplications, 
multiple listings, and a great many 
erroneous and even fictitious entries. 

Allied personnel shortages also con- 
tributed to the assumption of other 


PW administrative functions by the 
*>Communists through default. Distri- 
J bution of clothing and food was un- 
“dertaken by the only group with 


enough organized manpower to per- 


Sform this function among the PW’s 
4—the Communist Party, of course. 
)This same group maintained disci- 


pline, although of their own private 
label, even to the extent of holding 
clandestine kangaroo, or “people’s,” 
courts carefully concealed from the 
UN camp administrative personnel. 


Indoctrination Lectures 

The professional Communist leader- 
ship of these underground camp ac- 
tivities was drawn from the highest 
party echelon. Over-all policy was di- 


ing rected by no less a personage than 


Nam II], senior North Korean delegate 
to the armistice talks then in session 


Dat Panmunjom. Other Communist del- 


egates to the truce talks also were 


‘deeply and simultaneously involved 


in planning the fomenting of strikes, 
riots, and generally embarrassing in- 
cidents in the prisoner compounds. 
Party cadres conducted indoctrina- 
tion lectures using distorted versions 


% of news items published in the Tokyo 
@ edition of the Stars and Stripes, cop- 


ies of which were smuggled into the 


® PW compounds. They published their 


scribble 
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own daily and weekly newspapers, cen- 
sored PW mail, organized choral 
groups and camp shows, recruited and 
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trained agents, ferreted out dissi- 
dents, and punished traitors to the 
Communist ideology. 

By the fall of 1951 the Reds had 
formulated their objectives and had 
trained agents to execute these poli- 
cies in the compounds. Male agents 
were planted in frontline units who 
permitted themselves to be captured, 
while female Korean agents were sent 
south posing as refugees with instruc- 
tions to get jobs in PW camps and 
hospitals. So effective were some of 
these women that they succeeded in 
establishing what amounted to a major 
communications center on Koje-do. 

All agents normally were given two 
months’ intensive training in such 
standard topics as the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party and its Ko- 
rean branch, the Korean Labor Party; 
Communist theory; and _ organiza- 
tional methods. 


Propaganda Line 

The propaganda line to be preached 
by the agents included such points as 
the certainty of Korean unification 
(under Communist control) ; the sup- 
posedly imminent withdrawal of 
United Nations Command forces from 
Korea; the receipt by the North Ko- 
rean Army of modern equipment from 
Soviet Russia; the vast (and com- 
pletely false) improvement in living 
conditions in North Korea; and the 
deep (and wholly fictitious) concern 
of the North Korean Government over 
the welfare of prisoners both during 
and after internment. 

Much of this hogwash was observ- 
ably false to the agents who, at least 
for a time, could see the true state of 
affairs both at home and at the front. 
Cooperation of the selected agents in 
mouthing these obvious lies was se- 
cured by assuring them that the arm- 
istice soon would be signed and that, 
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upon their return to North Korea, they 
would be showered with honors. 


Thus persuaded, these men and 
women went forth to assist in the 
construction of a political organization 
among the prisoners amazing for its 
efficiency and coverage. The central- 
ized communications net was supple- 
mented with semaphore flags, whistle 
signals, chants, messages transmitted 


throughout South Korea consisted of 
10 to 12 men to form the intelligence 
and informational link between thef 
prison compounds and North Koreal# 
Within the camps the three-man cell 
was the primary instrument of party 
control over the bulk of the prisoners, 

This triangular structure was con. 
tinued up the chain of command: 
three cells formed a group, thre 


North Korean Prisoners of War march from compound 


by bribed Republic of Korea guards, 
notes slipped into supply issues or tied 
to rocks, and—in the autumn—mes- 
sages fastened to the bodies of drag- 
onflies. This network tied together an 
extensive organizational structure. 


Party Organization 

The basic organizational unit was 
the three-man party cell among pris- 
oner activists. Agent teams scattered 
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groups formed a division, and thre 
divisions formed a committee. Northf 
Korean officers were placed within this 
network, some in enlisted guise, to 
ensure strict discipline in the organi{% 


ing information regarding those pris: 
oners unsympathetic to the Communist 
cause or who might inform on the 


Communist agitators. The head of thegmi 


political committee directing subver: 
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sive operations on Koje-do, for exam- 
ple, was Pak Sang Hyon. His private’s 
Wrank belied his stature in the party: 
‘SHe was one of the original 36 Rus- 
sianized Koreans accompanying the 


‘mer Soviet Army captain. 


A parallel military organization was 
established consisting of regular 
nits; but the political organization 
as of first importance. 

The political committee, which also 
supervised the murderous People’s 
ourts, stood as the highest echelon. 

vice chairman acted as_ security 


jachief who led the security organiza- 
“ition consisting of four numbered sec- 


ions and eight subsections. 


The First Section was the Political 
Security Section and contained the 
First Subsection (Organizational Se- 
urity) and the Second Subsection 
(Internal Security). This unit con- 
ducted investigations of individuals 
0 determine political loyalty and to 
dentify those who could either help 


Wor hinder the party effort. This sec- 


ion also could take action against 
spies and, to ensure loyalty, planted 
agents among the PW’s to maintain 
lose individual surveillance. 

The Second Section was the Organ- 
ization and Planning Section housing 
he Third Subsection (External Liai- 


ispson and Reconnaissance) and the 


- subver: 
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Fourth Subsection (External Intelli- 
gence). This office supervised recon- 
Naissance of the military establish- 
ments of the United Nations Command 
vithin reach, likely channels of com- 
unication, supply lines, and fur- 
nished the experienced leadership for 
uch disturbances as prison breaks, 
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attacks on guards, destroying United 
Nations Command supplies, capturing 
weapons, and giving the signals for 
attacks of various sorts. Members of 
the Second Section had themselves as- 
signed to work details and, while la- 
boring outside the barbed wire, dili- 
gently collected the intelligence upon 
which the political activists and agi- 
tators based their efforts. 


The Third Section was the Military 
Section, consisting of the Fifth Sub- 
section (Guard Unit) and the sinister 
Sixth Subsection (Special Activities). 
The members of this section were the 
instruments of revenge against those 
who opposed communism among the 
PW’s. These men served as body 
guards for party dignitaries among 
the prisoners; but, more importantly, 
meted out the punishment decreed by 
the People’s Court. “Punishment” in- 
cluded severe beatings of those con- 
victed of disloyalty to the party, or 
the execution of those found particu- 
larly dangerous to the party. 

The Fourth Section concerned itself 
with Agitation and Propaganda, and 
employed the services of the Seventh 
Subsection (Statistics, Documents, 
and Publications) and the Eighth 
Subsection (Education and Culture). 
This last section maintained necessary 
files, reproduced plans and documents, 
and drew up the intelligence collec- 
tion plans. Probably the most impor- 
tant functions of the Fourth Section 
were connected with propaganda ac- 
tivities. Propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion lectures were prepared, demon- 
strations were staged (with the 
leading participants wearing the for- 
bidden shoulder-board insignia of the 
North Korean Army manufactured by 
the PW’s themselves), and leaflets and 
newspapers published. This section 
ceaselessly issued such sterling exam- 
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ples of advice to other prisoners as 
injunctions to resist screening, to kill 
at least one United Nations Command 
soldier for each member of the pris- 
oner population, and to capture hos- 
tages the better to enforce acceptance 
of demands—and to kill the hostages 
if the demands were rejected by camp 
authorities. 

Subordinate to this political organ- 
ization was a military-type structure 
headed by the Military Administra- 
tion Committee which took its direc- 
tion from the Political Committee. 
Below the Military Administration 
Committee were the brigade political 
staffs including prisoner spokesmen 
who served as the official liaison link 
with the United Nations Command 
camp staff, interpreters, and battalion 
monitors. At the very lowest level was 
the purely military organization con- 
sisting of the company- and battalion- 
type units. 


Continuing Conflict 

The North Korean Communists led 
the field in agitation among the Pris- 
oners of War until the fall of 1952. 
At that time the Chinese Reds began 
their own program of subversion with 
a surprise attack. 

The mission of Chinese Communist 
soldiers was basically the same as that 
of the North Korean Reds. The Chi- 
nese Communist Forces regarded their 
personnel taken captive as: 

. . still members of the Chinese 
Communist Forces and citizens of 
Communist China, and as such they 
should continue their struggle within 
compounds towards the international 
communist cause against capitalistic 
imperialism through any means pos- 
sible. 

The Red Chinese, too, had their 
agents trained in a specially tailored 
propaganda line. 
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Communist agents among the Chi. 
nese PW’s segregated on Cheju-do Is. 4 
land were to give the perfidiously false 
assurance to all hands that condition 
in mainland China had improved » 
markedly that no one need feel con} pales 
cerned about his family. If the neigh) ™' 
bors could not give assistance wher clubs 
needed, the government would. gas I 

Since the Chinese Communisie®"* 
Forces, now better fed and armed than whos 
ever, were supported by a powerfi! 
air force; since the United States was 
seriously short of men and thoroughly 
sick of the war; since Taiwan was 
tightly blockaded and soon to be at 
tacked; and since Soviet Russia was 
now the strongest nation in the worl 
and prepared to repulse any attac 
the war in Korea would be over within 
two years at the most. 


The fact that each of these propa: 
ganda points was sheerest fiction faile( 
to daunt the fanatical idealism of the 
agents. In fact, these agents were in 
structed to ingratiate themselves witht 
their captors whenever possible withBy 
such fantastic stories that their fa- 
thers were persecuted by the Com 
munists, had been officials under the 
Japanese occupation, and were now 
serving six-year sentences for rape. 

Although the appeal may appeal—s 
hopelessly juvenile and based on to- 
tally false premises (the Wester 
World, for example, is not as a matter 
of policy sympathetic toward convicted 
rapists), the intent was in dead ear- 
nest. 

The Chinese Communist PW’s used 
a somewhat different approach than 
their openly truculent North Korean 
comrades. Their apparent docility hid 
a fever of activity on Cheju-do, includ: 
ing a sporting competition between 
compounds to see which one could kil 
the United Nations Command camp 
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commander and thus win the honor of 
leading a major uprising. The attempt 
on the life of the camp commander 
failed, but the plans to revolt were not 
“called off. 
a1 con j ‘ 
11) Weapons were stockpiled to include 
neigh: 
whereclubs, flails, spears, and even crude 
gas masks should the guards use tear 
munisiae?® As the arsenal grew, including 
d thal? Senerous supply of rocks, final at- 
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tack plans were laid. Political agita- 
tors moved among the PW’s inflaming 
Ms wal them with emotional appeals to their 
mere love of their homeland and directing 
Koes an intense campaign of hate and vili- 
lity hid fication against their American cap- 
sash tors. Over and over again, the pris- 
satwell oner's were assured of the success of 
ould kil their attack. How could it fail? Had 
not the prison guards received the 


d calMl strictest orders not to shoot? 
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When emotions were at a fever peak 
and all qualms about the marksman- 
ship of the guards calmed, the day of 
the uprising was set for 1 October 
1952. 


The attack began as scheduled. 

The massed, boldly confident Chi- 
nese PW’s advanced on the guards un- 
der a protective shower of tossed 
rocks. The rattle of return gunfire fell 
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Communist Prisoners of War drill with wooden sticks—US Army photos. 


on almost unbelieving ears; but the 
bullets the guards exchanged for the 
prisoners’ rocks killed both the Chi- 
nese and any illusions the survivors 
may have had of victory. The 45 killed 
and 120 wounded Chinese stretched 
out on the ground were eloquent tes- 
timony both to a revolt which failed 
and the extent to which Communists 
will deceive their pawns to achieve a 
desired end. 
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No Change in Attitude 

Military defeat may offer a setback 
to the determined Communist, but the 
fabled one step back for every two 
steps forward is accepted Red doc- 
trine in making defeat but a tempo- 
rary arrangement. Capture by an en- 
emy thus is not regarded as a personal 
misfortune of crushing magnitude de- 
priving the individual of his obliga- 
tion to continue fighting. The Red 
PW, prodded by the activists, will 
carry both the military and political 
fight all the way back to the prisoner 
compound. ; 

The subversion practiced by the po- 
litical agitators in prison camps was 
aimed at coercing all prisoners to join 
an organization which would then be- 
come the instrument of their own con- 
trol as well as a means of continuing 
political indoctrination after capture. 
This would ensure the continued ef- 
fectiveness of ideological training, of 
planning mass breakouts and demon- 
strations to embarrass camp adminis- 
trative authorities (especially if In- 
ternational Red Cross officials were 
present), and of maintaining commu- 
nications with North Korea. 

Nothing in the years since the Ko- 
rean War has indicated any change in 
Communist attitude. In fact, Red PW 
activities were so consistent with 
Communist Party training and doc- 





change in attitude should be expected, 
The Communists will continue to use 
the provisions of established interna. 
tional agreements aimed at introduc. 
ing some degree of humanity into the 
larger inhumanity of war to the dis. 
credit and disadvantage of the signa. 
tories. At the same time, by declining 
to participate in such agreements, the 
Communists will continue their free. 
dom to employ the services of their 
soldiers both in open combat and hid. 
den subversion. 

This should not, of course, be in- 
terpreted as a plea for the scrapping 
of all international agreements out- 
lining the conventions of war. The 
Free World has nothing to gain by 
slipping into the gutter of lies and 
deceit beside its Communist adver- | 



























saries. What is indicated, however, is 
a firm realization that while the Com- 
munists can be expected to ignore all 
the international usages concerning 
Prisoners of War held by them, the 
Red PW can be expected to exploit 
these same conventions to maintain 
his status as an active combatant. 
The Red PW is another instrument l 
of Communist aggression fashioned BLN | 
to suit the moment—and must be re- fof m 
garded in this light. Prisoner segre- Bceive 
gation, management, discipline, and Bnatu: 
punishment must be applied rigorously J Worl 
by the captors; these functions must fvenie 
not be permitted—by default—to de- — Worl 





trine both then and now that no volve on the captives. Com 
thres 

reinf 

Di 

If, with renewed vigor and determination, we can marshal our national to n 
will, our American courage, and energy and fortitude, we will lead the world dem: 
to the highest plateau of progress and human understanding which it has ister 
ever known. In the process, the unassailable strength of freedom will re- strat 
main the dominant force on this earth. capa 
lurk 

General Lyman L. Lemnitzer the | 

men 
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{ Commander John G. Dillon, United States Navy 
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As long as capitalism and socialism [communism] exist, we cannot live 
in peace; in the end, one or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will be 
sung over the Soviet Republic or world capitalism. 


ly LENIN’S belligerent declaration 
of more than 40 years ago we per- 
ceive the ultimate form and enduring 
nature of the threat to the Free 
World. Smiling blandishments, con- 
venient denials, and a partnership in 
World War II notwithstanding, the 
Communists have not withdrawn this 
threat. On the contrary, it has been 
reinforced. 

Distracting propaganda, willingness 
to negotiate their own unrealistic 
demands, and offers of peaceful coex- 
istence—none of these lessen the 
strategic potential of Soviet nuclear 
capabilities, of the 20 Red divisions 
lurking behind the Iron Curtain, or of 
the 150 divisions available for employ- 
ment as the dictates of communism 
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may order. Not only are we faced with 
a threat of massive proportion, but 
one that is constant, poised to strike 
in diverse ways as the mistakes or 
weaknesses of the West create the 
opportunity. 

For the past 15 years the founda- 
tion of Western strategy for deterring 
the threat and containing communism 
has been our nuclear superiority. Now 
this advantage has been counterbal- 
anced by a fully adequate Soviet nu- 
clear technology and their apparent 
leadership in the ultimate means of 
delivery—the intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. This creates a condition of 
nuclear stalemate. 

Does this new condition of delicate 
equilibrium imply that the use of 
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strategic nuclear weapons will not be 
risked by either side? Or does it in- 
dicate that our own strategy has been 
neutralized ? 

The Soviets view their ultimate goal 
of world domination through a series 
of interlocking, progressive objectives 
constituting their combined political 
and military strategy. An early Com- 
munist objective is a divided Free 
World, this to be attained by forcing 
discordant issues upon the West, 
creating dissension, and sowing seeds 
of doubt and distrust. In order to mis- 
lead and retard the Western Nations 
while she is gaining time in the mis- 
sile field, the USSR attempts through 
the alternating of ambiguous with di- 
rect pressure and the varying of pres- 
sure points to convey an indication of 
her own changing objectives, of vac- 
illation, and of random effort. To the 
Communist mind, a confused and un- 
certain Western Alliance is a step for- 
ward for the cause. 


Expanded Neutrality 

A lesser objective, but contributing 
to the breaching of that unity so vital 
to our survival, is that of expanded 
neutrality. No longer does the Krem- 
lin divide the world into pro- and anti- 
Communist camps with the neutrals 
being ipso facto anti-Communist. On 
the contrary, neutrals now are con- 
sidered as an asset. First of all, such 





Commander John G. Dillon is with 
the District Public Works Office, 
Twelfth Naval District, San Bruno, 
California. He received his degree in 
Civil Engineering at Washington 
State College. During World War II 
he served in various construction and 
Seabee assignments. He has served 
on the staff of the Commander in 
Chief, US Naval Forces, Eastern At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, and is a 
graduate of the Naval War College. 
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blocs; second, they offer a convenient 
source of international friction; anj 
finally, they constitute a potential ad. 
dition to the Red Empire by way of 
infiltration and subversion—hence the 
continuing Soviet campaign to encour: 
age neutrality, while attempting t 
entice or bully these same countrie 
into the Communist camp. 

Progress attainable through neu 
trality and division furthers the ob. 
jectives of dominating Western Ev. 
rope and then the entire Eurasian 
Continent. With the acquisition and 
control of Free Europe, the Commv- 
nists would gain those values and re. 
sources that now accrue to the Free 
World; the balance of power would 
swing unquestionably to the East. Ad- 
ditionally, and essentially by default, 
with Europe would come the Middle 
East, the neutrals of Asia, and the 
control of emerging Africa. North 
America, the final goal, is on the time 
schedule, but its occupation must 
await communism overrunning those 
areas from which an economic, politi- 
cal, and military assault could be 
mounted and supported. 

The foregoing demonstrates the key 
position the control of Free Europe 
holds in the Kremlin plans. Its worth 
justifies armed forces capable of cap- 
turing and occupying the area. 


Political Strategy 

The contribution of the Soviet mili- 
tary machine to the political strategy 
is twofold: 

1. To provide the shield or deter- 
rent strength necessary to afford poli- 
tics’ wide latitude. 

2. To supply the aggressive force 
to enable politics to pursue its objec- 
tives with direct military action when 
indicated. 
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To support the ultimate goal, the 
Soviets require a military strategy of 
comprehensive dimension. That is now 
in hand, and in effect is a molding to- 
gether of nuclear capabilities, huge 
land armies, full tactical air support, 
naval doctrine, and related weapons 
systems in preparation for all types 
and conditions of warfare. 

To the Soviet military mind the di- 
rect purpose of military operations is 
the destruction of the enemy forces. 
Underlying this principle is an ap- 
parent belief that wars will not be 
won by a nuclear exchange, however 
complete. They can logically reason 
that random and massive destruction 
of the industrial capacity, military 
targets, and even of the population 
centers of the enemy may contribute 
to victory, but this will not assure or 
be victory in itself. In the final analy- 
sis victory goes to the side able to cap- 
ture, hold, and exploit those enemy 
areas critical to success—again, jus- 
tification for huge conventional forces. 

This is not to suggest a disregard 
for nuclear weapons; the latter obvi- 
ously have a vital place in their com- 
prehensive strategy. But there is a 
moderating concern for survival. To 
deal out nuclear devastation is not 
adequate in itself, particularly when 
risking in return more destruction 
than a political order could accept and 
still survive. Forty years of Commu- 
nist progress are not held lightly. Thus 
a nuclear exchange, even when initi- 
ated with complete surprise, loses 
some attractiveness. This is especially 
so since this nuclear capability can be 
used to further political objectives 
without its actual employment. 


Conventional Warfare 

To the Red leaders a nuclear arse- 
nal offsetting that of the United States 
reduces the probability of the West 
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employing nuclear weapons for less 
than nuclear aggression. There devel- 
ops a condition of nuclear stalemate 
wherein the Soviet nuclear force, with- 
out firing a missile, effectively neu- 
tralizes that of the West. As a con- 
sequence, the Soviet Union can revert 
to a military strategy for which she 
is historically prepared, tautly trained, 
and fully equipped—conventional war- 
fare. 

With stalemate, conventional forces 
become the final measure of the effec- 
tiveness of military strategy, and here 
the USSR presently excels and points 
to constant improvement in weapons, 
armor, training, and air support. She 
has retained and refined this conven- 
tional feature throughout the perfec- 
tion of her nuclear capability and the 
buildup to a state of counterdeter- 
rence. 

The USSR is well-aware of the rela- 
tive strength of NATO forces. The 
use of her conventional superiority 
as an arm to political blackmail, to 
exert pressure, to create border inci- 
dents, and to support limited aggres- 
sion becomes increasingly safe. Such 
ambiguous aggression is encouraged 
by a decreasing likelihood of employ- 
ing the United States Strategic Air 
Command, for with stalemate the 
price to unleash our ultimate deterrent 
multiplies. In effect, the unmatched 
conventional arms strength of the So- 
viet Empire becomes the new basic 
deterrent in the cold war. 


Tactical Employment 

It is easy to visualize the Soviets, 
with a counterbalancing nuclear capa- 
bility and a superiority in conven- 
tional forces, moving into Western 
Europe while disclaiming the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons and threaten- 
ing the United States with nuclear 
devastation if we should invoke such 
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tactical employment. Should the bluff 
be called and tactical weapons em- 
ployed, the eventuality has been pro- 
vided for in the training and numeri- 
cal superiority of Soviet troops as well 
as in the adequacy of their own nu- 
clear arms. 

True, the pressing of limited ag- 
gression and other means of expan- 
sion might trigger general war, but 
not necessarily an all-out war. The 
Communists have ample reason to 
doubt that America would invite her 
own destruction in order to destroy 
the Soviet Union in an attempt to 
save Europe. Their logic is particu- 
larly valid since a US-Soviet nuclear 
exchange would leave Europe. stand- 
ing to serve as an arsenal for the 
overrunning Red troops. 


Soviet Naval Doctrine 

If such general war should remain 
restricted to conventional arms, there 
simply is not the NATO means in be- 
ing to prevent the Communists from 
occupying Europe prior to mobiliza- 
tion and adequate reinforcement. So- 
viet naval doctrine completes the strat- 
egy here, since it is for the primary 
purpose of interdicting reinforce- 
ments of men and materials that 


the 400-plus submarines have be 
readied. 


Thus while prepared for a nucle 
war, the Soviet Union probably dog 
not expect to fight one. Moreover, sh 
doesn’t have to since her milita 
strategy, and in turn her politi 
strategy, is not bound to nuclear com 
bat. The older Soviet political strat 
egy of diverse and constant pressu 
now has been augmented by the « 
terrence of their conventional cap 
bility. 

From an implemented military str 
tegic concept of providing the mean 
of fighting all types of wars flows thi 
guarantee of a flexible, full spectrum 
political strategy. This advantage i 
extended by the Soviets’ success ij 
control of the initiative. 


In answer then to the two question 
posed earlier, nuclear parity does les 
sen the possibility of a strategic ex 
change. But such condition increaseg 
the possibility of major conflict sho 
of all-out war. A strategy, foundei 
on massive retaliation, is neutralize 
essentially by stalemate, while the S 
viet position is strengthened by th 
return of conventional forces to thei 
prenuclear era position of dominancj¥ 








' NE of the most romantic and 
portant episodes in the history of 
e Middle Ages was the series of 
ars known as the Crusades. These 
xpeditions took place over a period 
f some 300 years, and England took 
prominent part in many of them; 
Robert of Normandy, son of William 
lhe Conqueror, went on the First Cru- 
Sade in 1096. Edward I and Henry 
IV, before they came to the throne, 
Went on Crusades near the end of the 
4th century. Shakespeare fittingly ex- 
bressed the noble ideal behind the 
rusades in these words: 
Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of 
Christ, 
Whose soldier now, under whose 
blessed cross, 
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We are impressed and engaged 
to fight, 

Forthwith a power of English 
shall we levy, 

Whose arms were moulded in 
their mothers’ wombs, 

To chase the pagans from those 
holy fields, 

Upon whose acres walked those 
blessed feet 

Which fourteen hundred years 
ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, on the bitter 
cross. 


From the military point of view the 
Crusades were a counteroffensive by 
the Christian states of Europe to 
check the progress of the Moslem 
states of western and southwestern 
Asia. In the 400 years starting in 625 
the Moslems had overrun all Asia Mi- 
nor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North 
Africa, Spain, and southern Italy, and 
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had at one time penetrated deep into 
France. 


The counteroffensive took the form 
of a series of expeditions in which 
men of all ranks of society from em- 
perors and kings down to yeomen and 
peasants took part. Historians reckon 
nine of these expeditions on a large 
scale, the.First in 1096, the Ninth and 
last in 1271; but between these and 
after their cessation there were nu- 
merous smaller expeditions. Even as 
late as the middle of the 15th century, 
just before the Moslem capture of 
Constantinople in 1453, bands of Cru- 
saders set out to the east with the 
same spirit and intention as their 
predecessors of 1096. 

This article is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the military methods of the 
Crusaders, and space permits only the 
briefest outline narrative of the vari- 
ous Crusades. The First Crusade 
(1096 to 1099) succeeded, after many 
vicissitudes and some casualties, in 
reaching the Holy Land, driving the 
Moslems from it, and establishing a 
chain of crusading states along the 
eastern coastland of the Mediterra- 
nean, from Edessa in the upper Eu- 
phrates valley in the north to El Arish 
on the eastern frontier of Egypt in 
the south. There were four of these 
states, the Kingdom of Jerusalem in 
the south, and the three counties or 
principalities of Tripoli, Antioch, and 
Edessa to the north of it in that or- 
der. The princes of these last three 
owed feudal homage to the King of 
Jerusalem, on whom they could, and 
often did, call for military assistance 
at need. The whole of the conquered 
territory was, in the Middle Ages, 
called Outremer, and will be referred 
to under that name. 


The Second Crusade (1145 to 1148) 
was caused by the loss of Edessa in 
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1143, and led by the Holy Roman En; outly 
peror, Conrad III, and King Lovidistern E 
VII of France; but it failed to recap, East 
ture the lost principality and collapseffpars, bu 
after an abortive siege of Damascull pespit 
The disastrous Battle of Hattin ign spe 
1187 led to the conquest of practicallj ver two 
the whole of Outremer by the force il] of G 
of Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, the mos urks cc 
famous of the Moslem commander 
The Third Crusade (1189 to 1192) 
under Richard I of England and Philiy 
Augustus, King of France, succeede 
in recapturing a few coast towns an 
securing the free access of Christia 
pilgrims to the Holy Places. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202 to 1204) 
was one in name only for it was di 
verted to an attack on Constantinople 
and the overthrow of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire. The Fifth Crusade (1218 7 
to 1221), directed against Egypt 
failed after a promising start, but the ~ 
Sixth (1228 to 1229) was a consider] <= 
able success, although its leader, the 
Emperor Frederick II, was under ex- 
communication by Pope Gregory IX. 
This expedition engaged in no fight- 
ing of any kind, but after long nego- 
tiations the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
was reestablished and remained inf 
Christian hands until 1244. After the 
Battle of Gaza, as fatal as that off R 
Hattin, the Sultan Baybars of Egypt ZF 
recaptured the greater part of Jerv- ; 
salem. Only a few coastal towns re 
mained under Christian control. years | 


Two of the last three Crusades, like tinople 
the Fifth, were aimed at the conquest enoug) 
of Egypt, and were led by St. Louis "suc 
IX, the noblest of all the kings off The 
France; but all were failures. During § howev 
their course the Moslems completed for it 
their reconquest of the small area of § Euroy 
Outremer still in Christian hands; §to stu 
Acre, the last foothold, fell in 1291. § which 
Small-scale expeditions aimed at vari- Bwas ; 
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an Engijs outlying Moslem possessions in 
Loui@istern Europe and the Near and Mid- 
-Tecaiiie East continued for another 200 
llapsefars, but none met with success. 
nase Despite the expulsion of the Moors 
tin i rom Spain in a series of campaigns 
tical or two centuries culminating in the 
force.) of Granada in 1494, the Moslem 
© mosfirks continued their victorious ca- 


ap er in southeastern Europe for 150 
) 









The Crusaders on the Offensive 

To reach the Holy Land from Eu- 
rope, the Crusaders had two routes 
available; a land route by: way of Con- 
stantinople through southern Asia Mi- 
nor by Lower Armenia and Syria, and 
a sea route from the Mediterranean 
ports to the eastern coast between An- 
tioch and Jaffa. The first involved a 
long march of about 1,600 kilometers, 
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Is re- 
( years after their capture of Constan- 
:, like§ inople in 1453, and remained strong 
quest™ ough, even as late as 1683, to lay 
Louis ""successful siege to Vienna. 

ys off The long western counteroffensive, 
uring § however, was by no means ineffective, 
vleted f for it held up the Moslem threat to 
ea of Europe for 300 years. It is of interest 
ands; to study the military methods by 
1291. Bvhich this not inconsiderable result 
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in addition to the distance to be cov- 
ered by the various contingents to 
their concentration point at Constan- 
tinople. The second meant a voyage 
of about the same length from south- 
ern Italy and Sicily, an additional 966 
kilometers from southern France, and 
another 3,220 kilometers from Eng- 
land. 

The First and Second Crusades and 
the German contingent in the Third 
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Crusade took the overland route; the 
English and French contingents in 
the Third Crusade went by sea. The 
Fourth Crusade also went by sea to 
attack and storm Constantinople; the 
Fifth Crusade attacked Egypt by land 
from Outremer; the Sixth Crusade 
went by sea to the Holy Land; and 
the subsequent Crusades also went 
overseas against Egypt and Tunisia. 

Of the three overland offensives 
from Constantinople, only the First 
Crusade and the French contingent in 
the Second reached their destination 
in effective strength; the greater part 
of the German armies of Conrad III 
and Frederick Barbarossa perished on 
the way or turned back. 

The forces of the First Crusade 
numbered about 150,000 when they 
left Constantinople. The purely ad- 
ministrative problems of moving and 
supplying them were formidable; the 
horses of the mounted troops were 
not well-suited to live off the country, 
and for the foot soldiers and the non- 
combatants the marches were long and 
trying, while food in the areas be- 
tween the towns was not easily pro- 
curable. 


The Turkish Armies 

The Turks had set up only a mili- 
tary occupation of the country, and 
the bulk of their subjects, who were 
still Christians, were friendly to the 
Crusaders. The Armenian states, in 
southeastern Asia Minor, which had 
survived the Moslems’ conquest, were 
able and willing to render the Crusad- 
ers active assistance. But in this en- 
terprise the European soldiers en- 
countered a new kind of enemy, using 
tactics for which their previous ex- 
perience had not prepared them, and 
which they had to learn to meet and 
defeat. 

The Turkish armies consisted 
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mainly of mounted archers, armé 
with light handy bows which th 







lightly mounted on small hard 
horses, moved fast in open formation bree 
and rode rapidly into close range ting the 
make their attacks and as rapidly oy 






sued. 


They, therefore, enjoyed several ai. 
vantages over their more heavily 
armed and armored enemy. They could 
remain out of his reach until their 
chosen moment for attack; they couli 
by a feigned flight lure him into am, 
ambush, or by a real and prolonged raped 
retreat exhaust him and draw him far p unti 
from his base; and they could envelop 
him, attack him in flank and rear, har- 
ass his march, or force him to stand 
and fight. They could maintain a high 
rate of fire, and although the armorfy; 
of the Western knights was proof 
against their light arrows, their 
horses were more vulnerable and of- 
ten suffered heavily. 



























As the knights mainly relied for 









these severe losses in horses crippled §No so 
their best weapon. Turkish forma-feupied 
tions, however, rarely offered suitablefsieged 
targets for such an attack, and their fhelievi 
mobility often enabled them to evadefivere | 
it. Once the western knights became Turks 
scattered and their horses winded, fMhis \ 
they were easy prey for their more@Turks 
hardy adversaries who carried sword, waste 
lance, and mace for the final hand-to- fstorm 
hand fight which was usually neces-§ Aft 
sary to finish off a harassed, demor- fhind ; 
alized, and exhausted enemy. As Mr. fabout 
R. C. Smail in Crusading Warfare fio t 
puts it: i 

The Turkish tactics were a natural jveek: 
expression of the common-sense §sorn 
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wtim that before committing itself 


thus accomplished, but the prize at 


» battle an army should gain every once had to be defended against an 
he sajqpossible advantage over its opponent. army from Egypt, much superior in 
xy wenhey remained at a distance, retain- numbers, but fortunately less formi- 
ng their freedom of choice to develop dable in efficiency. The Egyptian force 
nations nd break off the battle, and commit- consisted of heavily armed and 
ange {ging themselves to close combat only mounted cavalry and a mass of ar- 
idly oupehen they had created a favourable chers on foot, who, standing fast to 
or pur portunity by fire and movement. receive the Crusaders’ attack, afforded 
»fatioch and Jerusalem an ideal target for their charge and 
eral ad® Nevertheless, these Turkish tactics, were quickly put to rout. 
heavilovel and formidable as they were to Success and Failures 
'Y Coulif@he first Crusaders, failed to stop their The success of these early Crusad- 
their progress through Asia Minor and Ar- ers was not repeated by those who 
Y couliimenia, At their first battle, Dory- subsequently followed the overland 
into atseum, the Crusaders narrowly es- route. The fate of the unhappy Ger- 
longed aped defeat, but they were not held mans in the Second and Third Cru- 
1im farfiy until they reached the fortified city sades has been mentioned; Conrad 
envelopiiif Antioch. In the siege of this place III’s army was defeated and destroyed 
ir, har-fhe western infantry took the leading in its first encounter with the Turks, 
) standart, using machines for throwing and Frederick Barbarossa got only as 
a hight ks and arrows, movable towers far as Lower Armenia when he was 
armor 


which could carry storming parties up 
» the walls, and sapping and mining 
methods which had come down to 


accidentally drowned, leaving his 
army to dwindle and melt away so 
disastrously that only 1,000 of its 


ind of-Bthem unchanged from the wars of the men finally reached Outremer. 

reeks and Romans. Louis VII of France was more for- 
ed for’ In the end, it was treachery on the  tunate than Conrad, but his march 
resisti-Bpart of one of the garrison’s officers through southern Asia Minor under 
harge,fthat gave them an entry into the city. incessant harassing and attack cost 
rippled No sooner had they captured and oc- him more than half his army. These 
forma-fupied Antioch than they were be- were the last crusading armies to fol- 
uitablefieged, in turn, by a large Turkish low this long and difficult land route. 
1 theirfielieving force. After a period of se- Passage by sea, however, also had 
- evade 


sword, 
and-to- 
neces- 
Jemor- 
\s Mr. 
arfare 


vere privation, the knights took the 
Turks by surprise and dispersed them. 
This was their last battle against the 
Turks in the open field, but the Syrian 
coastal towns had to be besieged and 
stormed. 

After garrisons had been left be- 
hind at all these captured places, only 
about 10,000 men remained available 
for the final advance to Jerusalem. 


its problems. None of the crusading 
states, except England, had shipping 
of their own available, and all vessels 
had to be hired at a high rate, usually 
from the merchants of Italy. So heavy 
were their charges that they some- 
times were more than the Crusaders 
could pay when the time came to do 
so; and the force of the Fourth Cru- 
sade was diverted to conquests for the 










This city defied the Crusaders for five 
weeks before it was finally taken by 
storm. The object of the Crusade was 









benefit of Venice to discharge the debt 
incurred by default. 
The transports were small, un- 


vatural 
-sense 
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handy, slow, and often ill-found. There 
were no means of preserving food, 
and frequent calls had to be made at 
various ports to take on fresh water 
and supplies. Voyages were thus pro- 
longed; it took Richard I two months 
to get from Sicily to Acre. However, 
this was the route used not only by 
the later Crusades but also by the 
frequent small parties which arrived 
regularly from Europe on pilgrimage 


bered some 1,500 men; and the semivisio! 
geants raised by ecclesiastical and y 
ban communities, mostly footma 
numbered some 5,000. These were 
inforced by paid mercenaries in 
siderable but unknown numbers, a 
by periodical arrivals of pilgrims frq 
Europe. 

However, the most reliable militay 
resources of Outremer were the ty 
Military Orders of the Temple and tly 


Revue Historique de l’Armée, Frant 


Battle of Ascalon, 12 August 1099. Painting by Schnetz now hanging in the art galler 
of Versailles showing monks attending wounded on the field of battle during Firs 
Crusade. 


to Jerusalem and often stayed for a 
season of fighting against the infidels. 


The Crusaders on the Defensive 

With the successful conclusion of 
the First Crusade the Kingdom of 
Outremer was established; the prob- 
lem thenceforward was to defend it. 
The forces available were none too 
large for the purpose. There was first 
the feudal levy of mounted knights 
holding their land on condition of 
rendering military service, who num- 
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Hospital, military monks sworn t 
perpetual service in arms in defens4 
of the Holy Land against the Mos 
lems. They were thoroughly trainet 
for and skilled in their role. The! 
fought in the van of every battle, an 
bore the brunt of the losses; they gav4 
and expected no quarter, and their at 
versaries dreaded and hated the 
above all the Christian warriors. 
All these resources put togethe 
never were more than sufficient fo 
their task, even during the period 
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smiivision and political weakness among 
he Moslem states, which had facili- 
Mated the success of the First Cru- 
sade. 

As soon as the Moslem states be- 
@came united and Egypt, with her great 
wealth and well-organized system of 
government, joined with them under 
he leadership of the great Saladin, 
Bthe inadequacy of the Outremer Army 
became sadly evident. The situation 
grew more acute as the boundaries of 
he kingdom contracted under hostile 
attack. More and more the rulers of 
he land had to depend on mercenaries 
which they could ill afford, and on the 
Military Orders which owed direct al- 
legiance to the Pope and were not ef- 
fectively under their control. 


enous Support 
The native population provided lit- 
le in the way of recruits or support. 
A certain number of men, many of 


mixed parentage, were recruited as 
light mounted troops for reconnais- 
nce and security duties, and often 
i useful service on the battlefield, 
acting against the flanks and rear of 
the enemy. They were known as Tur- 
copoles and their commanders, the 
Turcopoliers, ranked among the high 
‘Boficers of both Military Orders. 

But most of the inhabitants of Out- 
remer were Moslems, and although 
some were contented under Christian 
@tule, others looked back to the time 
s@ When they had been governed by men 
of their own race, and forward to be- 
ing so governed again. Yet others, 
probably the majority, remained loyal 
“until the land was successfully at- 
tacked, but then transferred their al- 
legiance to the victors. In the Arme- 
nians the Crusaders found loyal and 
warlike subjects who often rendered 
effective military aid; but there were 
i disaffected and treacherous elements 
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among them too, and these manifested 
themselves as soon as the fortunes of 
war turned unfavorable. Most of the 
Syrian Christians were, from the 
Western point of view, heretics. Re- 
lations with them were uneasy; many 
were Moslems by race and language, 
had lived for centuries under the tol- 
erant rule of Moslems, and were quite 
ready to see it return. 

In sum, the Crusaders could never 
rely with complete confidence on the 
passive loyalty, still less on the active 
support, of their subjects, particu- 
larly in times of danger and difficulty. 
Yet it was on the labor of these sub- 
jects that they had to rely for supply- 
ing all their needs in money and re- 
sources, since they were, in effect, a 
small military aristocracy, exercising 
rule by force over a large alien popu- 
lation. 


Defense of Outremer 

The defense of the strip of Outre- 
mer territory, approximately 800 kilo- 
meters from north to south, and never 
more than 80 and in some places as 
little as 48 kilometers in breadth, with 
barely adequate forces, was a difficult 
military problem. There was no ques- 
tion of being able to inflict a decisive 
defeat on the armies of the assailants. 
The most that could be achieved was 
to delay and ultimately repulse them. 
To risk a defeat in battle might mean 
the destruction of the army and the 
loss of the towns and castles on which 
the Western dominion depended. 

Victory, moreover, against an en- 
emy usually superior in numbers and 
with ample means of replacing losses 
and raising new armies could be of 
but limited and temporary effect. As 
the issue of battle was always to some 
extent a matter of chance and hazard, 
Western commanders were disinclined 
to risk it unless and until conditions 
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and prospects were heavily to their 
advantage, and were prepared to re- 
fuse it if their strategic object could 
be achieved by other means. 


Siege by Summer Soldiers 

In order to secure and maintain 
possession of a portion of territory, 
it was necessary for an invader not 
only to enter it and force his adver- 
sary to withdraw from it, but also to 
capture, seize, and garrison the cas- 
tles and fortified towns, which were 
both the sign and guarantee of occu- 
pation. The primitive siegecraft of the 
day made this a slow and expensive 
process, and often the beleaguered 
place would hold out for the greater 
part, or even the whole, of the cam- 
paigning season. 

For the Turks this was short, as 
their armies consisted chiefly of 
farmers summoned from their homes 
and fields who had to return in time 
for the harvest. Moreover, when win- 
ter weather set in, campaigning was 
practically impossible, for the armies 
could not move in the rains and mud. 
If, therefore, the Crusaders could 
avoid being brought to battle at a 
disadvantage, while at the same time 
hindering and harassing the advance 
of the invading Turkish armies, they 
could rely on seeing these return home 
and disperse as soon as the corn 
ripened in the autumn. If the invad- 
ers pressed them hard, they could 
withdraw slowly, taking care to keep 
well closed up, the infantry forming 
an outer shield for the cavalry, which 
would be ready to sally out for a 
charge should an opportunity offer. 
By taking up a series of strong posi- 
tions in which they could not be safely 
attacked, the Crusaders could wear 
down the Moslem energies and re- 
sources until bad weather brought 
the campaign to an end. 
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If, instead of following up the retiy. 
ing Crusaders, the enemy stopped t; 
lay siege to a castle or town, position 
were occupied which prevented hin 
from collecting supplies from th 
countryside and from which he coulj 
be harassed by light troops. Theg 
tactics might so incommode him that 
he would have to raise the siege. More. 
over, a Turkish army which had kept 
the field for a long period expected ; 
reward for its services in the form of 
plunder, and might at any time dis. 
perse to collect it. On more than on 
occasion this propensity gave the 
Crusaders the opportunity of attack. 
ing at an advantage and saved them 
from an annihilating pursuit after 
defeat. 


Combined-Arms Operations 

When battle was engaged, the nor- 
mal object of Crusader tactics was to 
avoid being outflanked and encircled, 
and to launch the decisive charge only 
when a suitable target offered itself 
in the shape of a strongly formed 
hostile body. 

These aims could be attained by 
resting the flanks on some obstacle, 
keeping the infantry well closed up in 
dense formation to resist the attacks, 
holding the mounted troops under 
its shelter until the right moment 
to loose them, and keeping a reserve 
of all arms to be used in case of need. 
By these wisely devised and well-tried 
methods the Crusaders won many a 
victory against surprisingly heavy 
odds. When they deviated from them, 
allowing the foot and mounted troops 
to become separated and out of mu- 
tual support, or by launching the cav- 
alry before the opportunity was ripe, 
they usually suffered defeat. 

As the Crusaders perfected their 
system of warfare and their numbers 
began to decline, battles became less 
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frequent and more reliance was placed 
on prudent strategy and a skillful use 
of ground to prevent the enemy from 
gaining decisive advantage within the 
limits of the campaigning season— 
whatever he gained he would have to 
relinquish at the end of it. 


Unification of the Moslems 

Nevertheless, the great over-all su- 
priority of numbers at the disposal 
of the Turks, once they had survived 
the disunity which prevailed in the 
early period of the Crusades, proved 
too much for the armies of Outremer. 
The whole Moslem world from Asia 
Minor by way of Mesopotamia and 
Syria to Egypt was unified under the 
great Saladin. He triumphed at Hat- 
tin when the Crusaders, under the 
leadership of the first weak king of 
a long and able line, were induced to 
launch a rash offensive and were 
forced to fight under every disadvan- 
tage of numbers and position. Later 
—in the Third Crusade—Saladin 
foiled all the attacks of the embattled 
armies of western Europe under three 
of its most powerful sovereigns. 

A few castles and coastal towns held 
out for long periods; indeed, the last 
of them, Acre, survived for a century, 
thanks partly to a return of Moslem 
disunity after Saladin’s death, and to 
the series of Crusader attacks on 
Egypt, which necessitated the diver- 
sion of troops to meet them. These iso- 
lated posts, which usually were gar- 
risoned by the Military Orders, were 
designed and constructed so formida- 
bly and defended so stubbornly that 
the majority of them defied assault 
and had to be starved into surrender. 

The Egyptian armies, against whom 
the later Crusaders were primarily 
engaged, were not as formidable 
battlefield opponents as the Turks. 
But in their own land, flat, feature- 
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less, and well-provided with defensi- 
ble towns and obstacles such as canals 
and canalized rivers, their numerous 
infantry and archers were difficult to 
defeat, and their cavalry found fre- 
quent opportunities for raids and 
counterattacks. The methods suitable 
for the defensive warfare of the Holy 
Land were inapplicable in these con- 
ditions, and the Crusaders failed to 
devise more effective ones. 


Finally, a worthy successor to Sala- 
din arose in the Sultan Baybars, who 
drove St. Louis and his forces of the 
Seventh Crusade out of Egypt, and 
then moved northward to deal the 
final blow to what was left of Outre- 
mer. This was delayed for a time by 
the sudden emergence of the formi- 
dable military power of the Mongols 
under Hulagu, who allied himself with 
the Christians; and Baybars had to 
conclude a 10 years’ truce with the 
Crusaders while he turned his forces 
against the new enemy. 

The Mongols, after one defeat, 
switched their efforts eastward 
against China, and Baybars was able 
to complete the conquest of Outremer 
at his leisure. The principality of An- 
tioch passed into his hands in 1268 
and that of Tripoli in 1289; and two 
years later the fall of Acre marked 
the extinction of the Kingdom of Je- 
rusalem and of the realm of Outremer. 
It had lasted 200 years, and so ef- 
fectively had it blunted the force of 
Moslem aggression that it was an- 
other century before Europe once 
more had to face serious danger from 
the east. 


Skill, Courage, and Leadership 

Two charges are normally laid by 
historians not well-acquainted with 
medieval warfare. The mounted knight 
is typified as a reckless warrior who 
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had no ideas beyond that of dashing 
at his foes at full speed as soon as 
they came within sight. Medieval gen- 
erals are charged with having exer- 
cised only weak control over these 
headstrong and independent warriors, 
and being jealous of personal honor 
and zealous to rashness for glory and 
fame. Nothing could be less true of 
warfare in Outremer. 


The Crusaders gained among their 
enemies the reputation of being the 
most careful and cautious of soldiers, 
chary of fighting, skillful at choosing 
strong positions, acting on a plan of 
campaign carefully thought out in ad- 
vance and well-adapted to the terrain 
and the conditions. They sought and 
obtained early information of any 
threatened hostile advance, assembled 
at a well-fortified and well-provided 
base from which they could move to 
meet it wherever it came, and declined 
action until all their available forces 
were collected. Then and only then, 
with numerical odds not too heavily 
against them, would they offer battle. 
The battle was fought on a systematic 
tactical plan tested and proved by 
long experience. 

These methods could be applied suc- 
cessfully only by resolute and re- 
sourceful leaders of great moral de- 
termination and with recognized and 
effective authority over their forces. 
Fortunately, all the rulers of Jerusa- 
lem, from Godfrey of Bouillon down 
to and including the leper King Bald- 





win IV, were capable warriors anj 
men of great character. It was no 
until the election to the throne of Guy 
of Lusignan, who did not possess the; 
undisputed authority or their militan 
talents, that the fortunes of Outreme 
began to decline. 


The east proved a good school 
castle building and siegecraft, an( 
useful lessons in the arts of strategy 
and tactics were learned and applied 
to the very different conditions of 
warfare in Europe. There is an unac. 
countable tendency among historian; 
and historical novelists to be severely 
critical of the Crusaders and to at- 
tribute to them a high degree of 
cruelty, fanaticism, and treachery in 
contrast to the chivalry, courtesy, and 
generosity of their foes. In these re- 
spects there was, in fact, nothing to 
choose between either side; both on 
occasions slaughtered or exiled the in- 
habitants of captured or surrendered 
cities; both sometimes killed prisoners 
who had yielded on promise of life; 
both attacked each other in times of 
truce or peace; and both were faith- 
ful and firm believers in their own 
religions and regarded their enemies 
as heathen men doomed to destruction 
here and hereafter. 


But both too were prepared to fight 
for their beliefs to the death, in the 
conviction that such a death in a holy 
war was a passport to Paradise, and 
both exemplified proof of military 
courage and skill of a high quality. 
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sy, and HE Military Review is pleased to present this summary and brief analysis 
ese re-| of a Reader Survey conducted recently. The survey was carried out by means 
ling to| of a seven-page questionnaire, distributed to a representative sample of Mili- 
oth on| tary Review readers with the November issue of the magazine. 





the in- The purpose, as explained in the questionnaire, was “to obtain information 
ndered} which will assist the U. S. Army Command and General Staff College in eval- 
soners} yating the effectiveness of the magazine and determining what measures 
f life;} should be taken, if any, for further improvement.” 

nes of 


faith This report is published in response to numerous requests from readers. 
1althn- 


We believe that other readers who are interested in the military profession 


P see would like to share the direct knowledge gained as well as the resulting benefits 
ae to the magazine. 
‘uction 
The Sample 
> fight Of 2,850 questionnaires distributed, 870 replies were received—a return 


in the} of slightly more than 30 percent of questionnaires sent. These returns rep- 
a holy} resent approximately a nine percent sample of the English language edition 
e, and} circulation. 

llitary 


it While not a truly stratified sample, it does reflect distribution of the 
ity. 


questionnaire on a selective basis to various categories of readers. 


The Questionnaire 

Questions were designed to elicit information on over-all evaluation of the 
magazine; preference for specific features; subject matter preference; and read- 
ing experience with respect to specific articles. Special effort was made to 
achieve clarity, simplicity, and brevity. The questionnaire was refined con- 
siderably following a test run with resident student groups at the College. By 
standards of professional surveyors, the questionnaire admittedly is not per- 
fect, but it is believed to present a respectable standard of reliability. 
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Respondents were given an opportunity to volunteer any comments they 
wished concerning size, format, subject matter, manner of presentation, anj 
other aspects. Over 300 made substantive comments, which are still in th ; 
process of being analyzed and evaluated. ategorve 


The sf 
below. 


yiginal 
Written Comments rigina 


For obvious reasons, the many written comments cannot be reproduced pigests | 
here. All are being given careful consideration; many have already led to im-Byijitary 
provements in the magazine. The U. S. Army Command and General Staff Col. 
lege and the editorial staff are grateful to those who devoted their valuable book Re 
time and effort to this survey. We encourage all readers to submit further Mfomment 


ideas, comment, and criticism. ‘ith Dig 
\otes ar 
Personal Data of Respondents Sines 
Rank: : Percentage Branch: Percentage oi “ 
General Officers 3.0 Combat Arms 64.1 ion of : 
ard 

Field Grade Officers 73.9 Technical Services 27.4 iad 
Company Grade Officers 21.2 Administrative Services 8.5 program 
Enlisted 1.9 3. Wo 
F ‘ Comme: 
Length of Service: Percentage Education: Percentage fone 
0-5 3.4 Elementary 0 views I 
‘ siderat 
6-10 5.7 High School 16.8 source! 
11-15 18.0 College, Bachelor 55.9 — ple se 
16-20 40.3 College, Master 21.3 4, Wo 
Sec 

21-25 18.1 College, Ph. D 6.0 
Comm 
26-30 7.9 wonl 
Over 30 6.6 licatic 
featur 
Questions and Answers yon 
1. How would you rate the Military Review among military journals with edito 


which you are familiar? * 


BEST ABOVE AVERAGE AVERAGE BELOW AVERAGE POOREST }> “ 
35.4 52.5 11.5 .06 0 


Comment: A rating of “Best” or “Above Average” by 87.9 percent of all respondents § of it 
is a reassuring indorsement. We interpret this as an indication that no drastic changes § clus 
in the nature of the magazine are necessary to satisfy our present readership. We do § twe 
not regard this vote of confidence as justification to depend on the reputation of the 


magazine to assure its future worth. 6. | 

‘ 7 

* Results are shown as percentages, based upon valid answers received, computed separately for each Cor 
question. In cases where answers were incomplete or the question was obviously misunderstood, the an- Z 

swers were invalidated. Ing 
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The space in the Military Review is divided among the categories listed 


below. Indicate your order of preference. 

utegories 1st 2d 3d 4th 
briginal Articles 74.3 14.1 9.1 2.5 
\igests of Published Articles 18.9 50.1 23.5 7.5 
ilitary Notes 9.4 85.9 39.8 14.9 
Book Reviews 1.0 6.4 17.1 75.5 


omment: Original articles are by far the most preferred element of the magazine, 
ith Digests second, Military Notes third, and Book Reviews last. While Military 
‘otes are rated below Digests, the difference is not great. 

Since this survey, steps have been taken to increase the attractiveness of Digests 
nd to enhance the value of the Book Reviews. The latter is being done by publishing 
onger reviews of a few selected books, and limiting other reviews to a brief descrip- 
io of contents or a listing of titles, and engaging better qualified reviewers. We 
egard Book Reviews as an important feature of the magazine, contributing to the 
professional advancement of an officer, and lending support to the Army’s reading 
program. 


3. Would you like an editorial page? YES... 642 NO... 48.8 


Comment: This is a fairly even division of opinion, although a greater number are 
in favor of such a feature. We conclude that some judicious registration of editorial 
views may be appropriate. Further study of the matter is necessary, taking into con- 
sideration the problems posed by the official nature of the magazine, manpower re- 
sources, and the extent to which editorial judgment is already given expression in 
the selection, editing, and publication of independently authored material. 


4, Would you like a Letters to the Editor 
Section ? Mis « «0 $00 NO... «89.9 


Comment: While the majority do not prefer a Letters to the Editor Section, the 
number in favor (40 percent) is substantial. We conclude that a section for the pub- 
lication of selected views and comments is desirable. The particular value of such a 
feature is that it would provide a means for expression of worthwhile differing or sup- 
porting thoughts with respect to any given article for the benefit of all readers. In 
addition, this type of comment is of inestimable value to the editor for determining 
editorial policies and planning future coverage. 


5. Would you like a section devoted to 
short “capsule” items? Wee oo TET MO... 2 


Comment: A few comments indicate that some respondents had in mind the type 
of items now published in the Military Notes Section. Results are therefore incon- 
clusive. Our current practice is to publish worthwhile short articles interspersed be- 
tween the longer articles. (See Questions 10 and 14.) 


§. Has the Military Review been of practical 
value in your work? YES ... 85.8 NO... 14.2 


Comment: The conclusion to this response is obvious. The Military Review is serv- 
ing a practical purpose in a large majority of cases. 
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7. Do you keep the Military Review for p. Wit 
reference purposes? Yes... 758 NO... MO 
Comment: The number who retain the magazine for reference purposes is surpri NITE: 


ingly high. However, its value as a reference is confirmed by the increasing num 
of libraries and research agencies subscribing, and the frequency with which { 
magazine is cited in professional publications in the United States and abroad. 








ommen 
8. Do you keep the Annual Index for ther ve 
reference purposes? YES... 689 NO... Je ™ 
ecretiv 
9. If so, how often do you use the Annual Index? need ¢ 
d int 
FREQUENTLY OCCASIONALLY INFREQUENTLY , 
4, Wi 
12.0 48.5 39.5 the 
Comment: In view of the larger affirmative response to Question 8, we conclude that SEL 
a. Readers are failing to realize the value of the Index, or 
b. The Index is not so designed as to afford maximum usefulness. 
To safeguard against the latter possibility, the format of the 1960 Annual Indafcommé 


was revised moderately, eliminating duplication and thus reducing it about one-thinfMriginz 
in volume. Other improvement of the Index will continue. thereo’ 


10. Do you think the articles, in general, are: - 
TOO LONG TOO SHORT ABOUT RIGHT 


10.8 1.3 87.9 


We have been tending recently toward shorter articles. The longest article published 


b. 
C. 
W 
Comment: We conclude that the average length of our articles is now about right. 1b. : 
in 1959 was 12,900 words; in 1960, 10,600; in 1961, 5,300. . 


a 
11. With regard to illustrations with articles (photos and diagrams), woiuli 
you like to see: 
MORE FEWER ABOUT THE SAME 
44.8 2.1 53.1 TIT: 


Comment: The significance here lies in the 44.8 percent favoring more illustrations§ The 
as opposed to 2.1 percent desiring fewer illustrations. We believe this confirms ow— M 
policy of using more illustrations, announced in the December 1960 issue. We urge 


the voluntary submission of suitable photographs by authors with their manuscripts, * 

or separately by individuals or agencies of the armed services, for use when the oc- 9 
casion is appropriate. 

Jap 

12. With regard to articles by foreign military authors, would you like to see: 0 

MORE FEWER ABOUT THE SAME | 

Ho 

89.9 5.8 54.3 : 


Comment: We conclude that continuing emphasis should be placed on obtaining ar- Ait 
ticles from foreign authors. In particular, we like to see our foreign authors select 
subjects about which they can speak with authority based upon personal experience 
or intimate knowledge. 


Juk 
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. With regard to material on different countries, would you like to see: 


MORE ON MORE ON MORE ON ABOUT 
INITED STATES FOREIGN ALLIED COMMUNIST BLOC THE 
COUNTRIES COUNTRIES SAME 
4.3 21.8 40.0 33.9 


omment: We conclude that continuing emphasis should be placed on articles about 
ther countries and situations in various parts of the world. The thirst for authorita- 
ive military information about Communist bloc countries is logical, in view of the 
ecretive practices of these countries. However, we shall continue to adhere to a bal- 
need coverage formula, with due allowance for prevailing trends in the military art 
nd international events, avoiding excessive attention to any given subject area. 


4, With regard to statements by high military and civilian leaders carried at 
the end of the articles, do you: 


SELDOM READ READ A FEW READ MANY READ ALL 
14.0 27.7 30.2 28.1 


omment: The extent to which these features are read compares favorably with the 
priginal articles. This can indicate one of three effects, or a possible combination 
thereof : 

a. An inclination to read short items connected with the article. 

b. A preference for short items. 

c. A specific interest in the statements of this nature. 


We conclude that these features should be continued on a selective basis. 


15. The following articles have been published in recent issues of the Military 
Review. Place an X in the appropriate square to indicate your reading 
experience: 


a. September 1960 issue 


(1) Original Articles 
DID 
READ READ NOT 
TITLE AND AUTHOR ALL PART READ 
The Leader and the Led 
Maj Reginald Hargreaves (4,600 words) 56.7 20.8 22.5 


Logistical Mobility in a Nuclear War 
Capt Charles K. Nichols (2,600 words, 
9 charts) 43.0 29.1 27.9 


Japan’s Last Civil War—The Satsuma Rebellion 
of 1877. Capt James H. Buck 


(3,300 words, 1 map, 1 chart) 43.2 15.1 41.7 
How Good Are Soviet Admirals? 
John D. Harbron (4,300 words) 49.1 20.1 30.8 


Air Movement of Nuclear Weapons 
Lt Col William A. Dietrich 
(3,300 words, 1 chart) 41.8 26.1 82.1 
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Meet the Minutemen on NATO’s Northern Flank 
Leif Bohn (2,600 words, 1 map, 3 photos) 


The Ethical Bases for Leadership 
Capt Harold D. Yow (2,600 words) 


Psychological Effects of Mass Casualties 
Maj Robert W. Storm (3,300 words) 


AVERAGES 
(2) Digests 


TITLE 

The “Socialist Commonwealth of Nations” 
Is There a Sino-Soviet Split? 
Intransigent Poland 

The Foreign Policy of Yugoslavia 


AVERAGES 
b. October 1960 Issue 
(1) Original Articles 


TITLE AND AUTHOR 


Revolutionary War and Psychological Action 
George A. Kelly (6,600 words) 


The Finest Hour of Marshal Ney 
Maj General H. Essame 
(2,300 words, 1 map, 1 chart) 


The Army’s People in Changing Times 
Lt Col Anthony L. Wermuth 
(10,500 words, 2 photos) 


The Austrian Federal Army—An Appraisal 
Walter Hamburger (2,300 words, 6 photos) 


Strategic Mobility Is a National State of Mind 
George Fielding Eliot (7,300 words) 


How Old Is Old? 
Lt Col Francis J. Kelly (2,000 words) 


The Generalship of José Félix Estigarribia 
Capt David H. Zook, Jr. 
(3,300 words, 3 maps) 


AVERAGES 


41.9 


52.9 


49.1 
47.2 


READ 
ALL 


37.9 
60.5 
31.8 
32.0 


40.6 


READ 
ALL 


40.6 


52.8 


52.3 


37.8 


51.7 


49.7 


31.9 
45.3 





23.4 


19.4 


25.0 
22.4 


READ 
PART 


22.8 
18.3 
22.7 
21.8 


21.4 


READ 
PART 


23.4 


15.4 


21.5 


23.1 


24.1 


19.9 


15.4 
20.4 
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(2) Digests 


DID 

READ READ NOT 

TLE ALL PART READ 
e Military Side of the African Problems 47.0 23.2 29.8 
oposed: A South Atlantic Treaty Organization 84.0 26.4 39.6 
the Belgian Congo 47.9 22.2 29.9 
rica, What to Read 81.4 21.7 46.9 
AVERAGES 40.1 23.4 86.5 


mment: A great number of variables will influence a reader’s decisions. These in- 
ide prominence of the author, subject matter, readability, length, illustrative mate- 
il, timeliness, position in the magazine, and others. It seems evident that the full 
tential of the October issue had not been realized at the time of the survey, a con- 
usion supported by several written comments. We do not regard the relative stand- 
g of any particular article as necessarily indicative of the relative merit of the ar- 
cle. However, we feel the following observations are valid. 


a. Positioning of an article does not assure maximum readership. 

b. Three of the four longest articles are among the six best read articles. Length 
os not appear to discourage the reader. 

c. Once begun, historical type articles are the most likely to be read to comple- 
ion. This is to be expected, but it emphasizes the value of the historical vehicle. 

d. Articles by our prominent authors (widely known or frequent contributors) 
ated generally at the top in readership. 

e. On the average, digests rate lower in readership than original articles, a find- 
ng which is consistent with the relative standings shown in Paragraph 2. However, it 
s noteworthy that some digests on timely topics are more widely read than some 


Priginal articles. In fact, one digest “Is There a Sino-Soviet Split?” exceeded the 


nost widely read original article. 


6. Articles in the Military Review fall into one of the following categories. 
Indicate your first three choices of subject matter by placing the figures 1, 
2, and 3, opposite the categories so selected and indicate the subject matter 
of least interest by writing the word “least” opposite. 


CHOICE 

ATEGORY 1st 2d 3d LEAST 
Tactics 40.4 82.4 19.0 8.2 
Strategy 42.3 33.9 23.2 6 
leadership and Professional Development 43.2 29.2 20.4 7.2 
Historical 26.4 29.1 81.0 13.5 
Organization 6.3 17.6 18.6 57.5 
Administrative Support 

(Logistics, Personnel, etc.) 17.2 20.0 17.6 45.2 
Unconventional Warfare (Guerrilla, 

Psychological, Special Forces) 19.7 28.8 29.7 21.8 
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Military Education and Training 14.9 14.4 81.4 39.3 


Communism, Soviet bloc, Red China 19.0 30.3 43.4 yg 


General (Political, Economic, 
Geography, etc.) 18.1 18.9 82.9 85.1 


Comment: On the basis of first choices, the most interesting subject areas ; 
“Leadership and Professional Development,” “Strategy,” and “Tactics.” 


Any categorization of subject areas is at best inexact, overlapping, and subject ; 
widely varying interpretation. Nevertheless, we accept conclusively that leadershj 
tactics, and strategy are the subjects in which our readers are primarily interes 
With due allowance for the manner of treatment, these subjects will continue to 
ceive high priority. 


It is interesting to note that whereas Question 13 indicated a desire for more n 
terial on Communist bloc countries, this subject area scales about sixth choice amoy 
the 10 subject areas. This seems to indicate that functional subject groupings are; 


greater significance than national or political groupings, in the expression of pre 
erence. 


17. Place an under the appropriate heading to indicate your reading exp 
rience of the Military Notes. 


READ: EVERY ONE MOST ABOUT HALF A FEW NON 
18.5 45.2 21.1 14.0 1.2 


18. Place an under appropriate headings to indicate your reading experience 
and evaluation of the Book Reviews. 


a. READ: EVERY ONE MOST ABOUT HALF A FEW NON# 
9.7 28.9 20.0 38.9 
b. What is your primary purpose in reading a Book Review? 
DECIDE WHAT BOOKS TO READ 


PRELIMINARY TO READING A BOOK (TO ASSIST 
ASSIMILATION OR TO COMPARE THE RE- 
VIEWER’S IMPRESSIONS WITH YOURS) 


GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS WITHOUT 
READING THEM 


c. What do you like to find in a Book Review? 
STATEMENT OF WHAT BOOK COVERS 19.1 
BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENT 33.0 
FAIRLY DETAILED SUMMARY 17.7 
EDITORIAL EVALUATION 30.2 


is obviously an important service to our readers, since 58.6 percent read half or more 
of the reviews. 
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sand in the Philippine Archipelago, 
ies the little island of Camiguin (Cah- 
@nee-geen ). Densely covered by tropical 


ungles, rugged mountain ranges, with 


mount Camiguin de Mindanao tower- 


ng above all, Camiguin was, in 1903, 
he setting of a long forgotten event 
hat personified the valor and courage 
ifthe Philippine native infantry. Ably 
ed by their American officers, their 
tributions to the heritage of Amer- 
an arms have been relegated to the 
shelves of dust-covered archives. 


The natives of Camiguin, mainly 
Christian Visayans and primitive hills 
people, had for hundreds of years 
tilled the soil on the slopes of the 
mountains or fished from its shore- 
lines as the chief means of livelihood. 
life on Camiguin under the rule of 
the Spanish kings, and after the Amer- 
ian occupation of the Philippines, 
was peaceful and tranquil. The grow- 
ing nationalist movement among the 
Filipinos in the latter part of the 19th 
tntury hardly was noticeable on 
Camiguin. The only force of arms 
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Captain Eugene F. Ganley, 
United States Army 


that the islanders had ever seen was 
a handful of members of Spain’s po- 
lice in the Archipelago—the Guardia 
Civil. 

Through the turbulent years of rev- 
olution, as the stars shown bright 
around the Tagalog leaders, Bonifacio, 
Rizal, Aguinaldo, and the others in 
whom the Filipino had placed his for- 
tunes for liberty; as the guns of the 
insurgents resounded on Luzon and 
the other islands to the north; as the 
Royal regiments of Spain were locked 
in death’s grip with the revolutionary 
armies, little Camiguin and its 24,000 
inhabitants passed peacefully unno- 
ticed. 

The pueblos (villages) and barrios 
(small villages or hamlets) of Cami- 
guin are few in number today, but 
in 1902 the barrio of Guinsiliban at 
the southernmost tip of the island pro- 
vided a safe place of entry for boats 
coming from the mainland of Minda- 
nao. Several miles from Guinsiliban, 
on the northwestern coast, lies the 
pueblo of Mambajao, then the princi- 
pal town. On the eastern coast, 15 
coastal miles from Mambajao, lies the 
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picturesquely located barrio of Catar- 
man. At the turn of the century, 4,000 
Visayans, mainly fishermen, occupied 
Catarman, living at the foot of a vol- 
canic mountain. Mount Camiguin de 
Mindanao erupted, in its greatest in- 
tensity, in 1871, completely destroy- 
ing the village. However, by 1902 it 
had been rebuilt into a prospering 
settlement. 


Census Is Directed 

The enforcement of law and order 
on Camiguin was the responsibility 
of the senior inspector of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary of the Province of 
Misamis, on Mindanao, to which the 
island had been annexed for civil ad- 
ministration. The peace and tranquil- 
lity of the little island necessitated 
but few visits by the Constabulary. 

In January 1903 the Governor of 
Misamis, Senor Manuel Corrales, di- 
rected that a census of the population 
of Camiguin be conducted. Later the 
next month an enumerator was sent 
to the island to conduct the census, 
beginning at the barrio of Catarman. 
Upon his arrival he was confronted by 
the presidente (mayor) of Catarman 
who politely, but firmly, informed him 
that he could not permit a census of 
the village, and if the enumerator did 
not return to the mainland, he would 





Captain Eugene F. Ganley is as- 
signed to The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Department of the Army. He 
served with the 27th Infantry in Ko- 
rea in 1950 and 1951. From 1954 to 
1957 he was Editor of the Official 
Army Register in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. Captain Ganley expresses 
his appreciation to Captain Norman 
E. Cook (PS), United States Army, 
Retired, for much of the data appear- 
ing in this article. Captain Cook was 
Commanding Officer, 35th Company, 
Philippine Scouts, from 1901 to 1906. 
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have him removed by force, if nec 
sary. The census taker, alone and 
armed, returned to the provincial cy 
itol at Cagayan, Misamis, where } 
reported at once his unhappy q 
counter to the Governor. 

Corrales, infuriated by the braz 
actions of the presidente of an obsecy 
barrio within his province, directs 
Captain John J. Gallant of the Co 
stabulary to proceed to Camiguin wit 
a detachment of his company, and am 
sure the protection of the enumeratom 
The enumerator likewise was directs 
to return to the island and accompli 
the census. Upon his arrival at Catar 
man, Captain Gallant found all to 
peaceful. The presidente informed th 
Constabulary officer that the enumer 
ator had been greatly mistaken if, 
what he had said; all, he assured th 
captain, was quiet in Catarman. Ga 
lant accepted these remarks and re™, 


ing the census taker to finish his task 
Gallant was an old hand in the Philip 


that any difficulty should arise. 


Practice of ‘“Anting-Anting” 

Unbeknown to Governor Corrales 
or Captain Gallant, a disaffected Fil-# 
pino had arrived on Camiguin in the 
latter part of 1902. Upon his arrival 
he sent word to the hillsmen that he 
had been dispatched by God to freeg 
the islanders from bondage. He pro- 
claimed that he had just come from 
Paradise where he had been commis- 
sioned to wage war on all white meg, 
in the Philippines. In a short time this 
illiterate fanatic had formed a band 
of primitive natives from the moulr- 
tains of Camiguin who were bent on 
vengeance against the white man. He 
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+ about to declare a “holy war” upon 
| Christians and non-Christians who 
wuld not answer his call. 
: By the making of promises, pres- 
its, and sales of amulets, or anting- 
wing, for protection against death 
wounds, he soon held complete sway 
er his followers. The practice of 
ting-anting—a Filipino term ap- 
ied to a necklace or bracelet which 
pposedly would ensure the life pro- 
«tion of its wearer—was used by the 
irone (robber) chieftains and mis- 
ided holy men who frequented the 
Jerchipelago at the turn of the century 
» solict followers for their unlawful 
ts and brigandage. 


jaro Reorganizes 

Shortly after gathering a strong 
Mand of nearly 4,000 followers, the 
f-styled “Saviour of Camiguin” was 
siddenly supplanted in the role of 
‘Meader by an island native of some 
nfluence, Valero Camaro from the 
barrio of Catarman. Upon becoming 
head of the band and disposing of his 
“Mredecessor by outright murder, 
amaro reorganized the group along 
‘Mnilitary lines. He even declared him- 
ef an insurgent chief by assuming 
he title of “Commander in Chief of 
he Army of Filipino Liberation.” 
Camaro equipped his men in old 


» mspanish uniforms but was sorely lack- 


ing in firearms. His only firepower 
osisted of a handful of antiquated 
Mauser rifles. The individual mem- 
bers of the band, however, were heav- 
ily laden with the ever deadly bolos 
(long single-edge knives), spears, and 
daggers of the Filipino, which in the 
hands of an illiterate hitlsman, imag- 
ining himself possessed of anting- 
mting, were as deadly in the jungle 
8a Krag or Springfield in the hands 
ofa trained soldier. 

Camaro, when word reached him in 
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his mountain stronghold near Catar- 
man of the arrival of the enumerator, 
sent a message to the presidente of the 
barrio that if he valued his life and 
the lives of his villagers, he would pro- 
hibit the government man from en- 
tering the place. When the census- 
taker returned the second time, ac- 
companied by Gallant’s detachment, 
Camaro prepared to strike the first 
blow. Within a few hours of the de- 
parture of Gallant, and the main body 
of his company, Camaro fell upon the 
small detachment of Constabulary sol- 
diers which had been left behind. 
After a short but severe engagement, 
in which three of the Constabulary 
privates were savagely boloed, Cam- 
aro returned to his stronghold more 
confident than ever that victory was 
at his doorstep and that soon all the 
natives of the island would flock to 
his banner. 


Constabulary Leave Island 

The Constabulary sergeant in 
charge, unable to pursue Camaro’s 
band because of his wounded, hastily 
left the island and returned to Caga- 
yan. When Camaro heard that the 
Constabulary soldiers had gone he re- 
turned to Catarman and collected the 
empty shell cases which had been fired 
by the detachment without any serious 
effect upon his men. Upon returning 
to his camp he passed out the shell 
cases to his trusted lieutenants, ex- 
horting them to braver deeds and 
telling them that this was proof that 
so long as they wore the anting-anting 
no harm could possibly come to them. 

Governor Corrales, alarmed over 
the state of affairs on what had once 
been his most peaceful domain, felt 
that the situation demanded a show 
of force by the government and that 
efforts had to be made to capture or 
kill Camaro before a full-scale revolt 
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of the islanders developed. At this 
time the only military force near Ca- 
gayan was Troop “A,” 15th United 
States Cavalry, under the command 
of the soon to be lamented Captain 
Clough Overton and a detachment of 
native infantry under Lieutenant 
Samuel Willits. Overton and Willits’ 
men still were engaged actively in the 
field against the last remnants of 


43d Company, Philippine Scouts, United States Army, in Mindanao, 1904 


organized insurgents in northern Min- 
danao, and both were unable to as- 
sist the Governor in any large-scale 
operations, particularly in an affair 
that Overton considered a minor prob- 
lem. 


Transfer Company 

By coincidence an affair had taken 
place in the distant village of Dapi- 
tan, on Mindanao, between the local 
townspeople and a detachment of the 
43d Company, Philippine Scouts, in 
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garrison there. The incident was 
such seriousness as to cause the tra 
fer of the company from Dapitan 
Cagayan during the second week, 
May 1903. 
The 43d Company of Philipyi 
Scouts, United States Army, had belt 
organized in the summer of 1901, a 
since that time had been engaged; 
numerous actions against insurgeaj 


in Cebu and on the island of Samar 
The company was composed of native 
soldiers from the island of Negros, i 
the Visayas, many of whom had see 
service in the Spanish native infantry 
before the coming of the Americans 

Its commander, at this time, was 
a Prussian born professional soldie 
named Hans Frank. The then 31-year 
old Frank, after serving in the Army 
of William II of Prussia, immigrated 
to America in 1894 and enlisted in the 
United States Army. He rose rapidly i 
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prough the various ranks and went 
) the Philippines in 1899 with the 
h United States Infantry, as the 
rgeant major of the regiment. When 
e Philippine Scouts were formed, 
fans Frank was appointed to a first 
@outenancy in that force. Speaking 
ith a heavy Teutonic accent, trained 
the Prussian grenadiered system, 
anding over six feet tall, he was 
ry inch the epitome of a Prussian 
Imaster. His rugged appearance 
nd mannerisms personified the stern, 
iplined professional soldier so evi- 

mt in our Army during that period. 
Upon his arrival at Cagayan, Lieu- 
nant Frank reported to Governor 
ales, having been instructed pre- 
jiously that when he reached Misamis 
rovince he was to be temporarily at 
he disposal of the civil authorities. 
overnor Corrales informed Frank of 
his difficulties on Camiguin and his 
pprehension that open hostility was 


rank Leaves Mainland 

Acting upon his own initiative, after 
the conference with the Governor, 
Frank left the mainland on the morn- 
ing of 13 May 1903, aboard the insular 
Coast Guard Cutter Palawan, bound 
for Camiguin. With him he took a 
detachment of 45 soldiers from his 
company and Governor Corrales. 

The Palawan arrived at Guinsiliban 
anchorage before dawn on the 13th 
and the detachment disembarked un- 
der cover of darkness. Within the 
Stour of their arrival, however, word 
Breached Camaro in his mountain fast- 
hess near Catarman that the govern- 
ment had sent not Constabulary, but 
Bthe ever-feared Philippine Scouts to 
bring him to justice. Just before sun- 
tise Frank and his men moved rapidly 
B out of Guinsiliban in the direction of 
Mambajao. At Mambajao Frank se- 
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cured two trustworthy natives who 
volunteered to guide him to Catar- 
man, close to where the cuartel (fort) 
of Camaro was reported to be located. 

Before leaving by boat, he in- 
structed First Sergeant Baldomero 
Alvarez to proceed overland to Catar- 
man with nine Scouts and a guide. 
Upon his own arrival by boat in Ca- 
tarman, Frank then planned to march 
back across the country in the direc- 
tion from which Alvarez was coming 
and thereby close Camaro’s band into 
a pocket by midafternoon. Boarding 
the Palawan, which by this time had 
reached Mambajao, Frank left for Ca- 
tarman, just as Alvarez and his little 
detachment moved into the hills east 
of the town. 


Village Is Deserted 

Shortly before noon of the 13th the 
Palawan reached Catarman. Having 
left seven men at Guinsiliban to guard 
the town and assigned nine men to 
Alvarez, Lieutenant Frank now had 
only 28 Scouts in his detachment. He 
found the village, a few hours before 
a thriving community, completely de- 
serted. Camaro and his band had 
raided the place that morning and its 
populace had fled to the nearby hills 
for safety. 

While Lieutenant Frank and Gov- 
ernor Corrales discussed the next 
move, a native bearing a white flag 
entered the village and requested per- 
mission to speak to the American 
teniente (lieutenant). The flag bearer, 
one of Camaro’s lieutenants, delivered 
a note from his leader to Lieutenant 
Frank in which he informed him that 
he was well-aware that troops had 
landed, that he had followed every 
move that the detachments had made 
on the 13th, and should they be intent 
upon giving him a fight he would be 
more than glad to meet them in open 
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battle at his cwartel, on the slopes of 
Mount Catarman. 

The impudence of Camaro’s message 
to the commander of a company of 
United States troops so infuriated the 
steel-nerved officer that he had the 
messenger seized and placed in irons. 
Just then one of Frank’s soldiers 
brought in a villager who claimed to 
have knowledge of the whereabouts of 
Camaro’s stronghold and offered to 
guide the Scouts to Mount Catarman. 


Scouts Advance 

Leaving the Governor and two of 
his Scouts in Catarman, Lieutenant 
Frank, following closely behind his 
guide, moved his detachment at a 
rapid pace toward Camaro’s strong- 
hold. Each step through the high 
cogon grass and bamboo thickets on 
the nearly impassable trail brought 
Frank and his trusty Negros soldiers 
closer to the cuartel. The Scouts, 
their Springfields fully loaded, bayo- 
nets gleaming in the hot sun, covered 
with perspiration from the humidity 
of the Camiguin jungle, moved 
steathily and swiftly behind their 
commander, not knowing what was to 
come, but aware that they were soon 
to be at death’s grip with a zealous 
and crafty adversary. 

The advance guard—little Sergeant 
Jose Mata and Corporal Urbano Gar- 
cia—with machetes, hacked at the high 
grass covering the trail, watchful for 
the first signs of the enemy. The re- 
mainder of the column followed singly, 
alert for an ambush—a tactic so fre- 
quently used by the Filipino insur- 
gent and ladrone fighters at the time. 

Forty minutes after leaving Catar- 
man the detachment reached a small 
trail leading up one of the slopes to- 
ward Mount Camiguin. The Scouts 
halted while the advance guard moved 
up the trail. Soon Sergeant Mata sig- 
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naled to Lieutenant Frank that th 
had come upon the cuartel. At 
place where Mata had sighted 
cuartel, Lieutenant Frank could y 
Camaro’s stronghold 800 yards up 
slope. Here, on a small plateau, t, 
ladrone chieftain had built a lay 
hut, partially concealed behind + 
high grasses some five or six feetj 
height, with earthworks around tithe Ne 
outside of the hut resembling a moiMpany, — 
































constructéd a high fence comple 
with bamboo spikes. 





Insurgents Await Attack 

Camaro, upon sighting the arrival 
of the advance guard, moved his mel 
to a position in front of the fence. 
Observing Camaro’s men lined up in 
full battle array, Lieutenant Frank of th 
ordered his Scouts to form a line of 















skirmishers. Quickly forming a plan Fran 
of attack, he counted the band of ing ™*" 
surgents at nearly 350 boleros (na °&™ 
tives armed with bolos), and a hant- char 
ful who appeared to have rifles ot - 





carbines. Camaro and his subchiefs, 
resplendent in Spanish uniforms of 
gray with broad red sash bands across 
















their chests, took position in front off S 
their men and awaited the momentary § to 1 
charge of the Scouts. tim 

The initial volley of the Springfields§ cert 
caused the insurgents to retreat hur-§ att 
riedly into the trench. The Scouts be- Seo 
gan moving slowly through the grass § mi 
toward the cuartel. The thickness of § of 
the grass, and its height, prevented § we 
any accurate firing, but the parade the 
ground voice of their commander § ° 
could be heard above the firing. As] % 
the Scouts came closer to the cuartel § de 
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Mine insurgents remained steadily in 

lace, not moving out of the trench, 
though by this time the fire of the 
Bscouts was beginning to take its toll. 
Approximately 150 yards from the 
artel, Lieutenant Frank called to 
mMusician Jomes to sound the 

“Charge.” As the first notes of that 
imhistoric call came from the lips of 
the Negros trumpeter, the 43d Com- 
pany, Philippine Scouts, one officer, 
% men strong, momentarily ceased 
fring, and came out of the high grass 
charging across the clearing in per- 


infect order. Vaulting the fence with 


utter disregard for the fierce bamboo 
spikes so cleverly placed, they entered 
Mm the cuartel of Camaro. At that mo- 
ment they met in hand-to-hand com- 
bat 350 fearless bolomen, convinced 
of the supremacy of anting-anting. 

During the next 15 minutes the en- 
§ gagement hung in the balance as the 
bayonets of the Scouts met the clang 
of the bolos coming from the hands 
of a fanatic and inspired enemy. Hans 
Frank was everywhere, directing his 
men and fighting relentlessly. One of 
Camaro’s chief lieutenants who 
charged at Frank with his bolo was 
brought down by the bayonet of one 
of Frank’s soldiers who had quickly 
observed the perilous position his 
teniente was in. 

Soon the intrepid Frank was able 
to rally his men into a group. Here, 
time and again, even in the face of 
certain death the followers of Camaro 
attempted to bring down the valiant 
Scouts by charging directly into their 
midst—only to meet the rapid volleys 
of the Springfields. Soon the Scouts 
Were masters of the situation. With 
the dead and wounded of the enemy 
covering the trench and the entrance 
to the cuartel, and Camaro himself 
dead upon the field, the remainder of 
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the insurgents -broke suddenly and 
small groups ran into the jungle. 
When Musician Jomes sounded “Re- 
call” 46 of the ladrones lay dead on 
the plateau, and unbelievably no Scout 
had been killed or seriously wounded. 
Burning Camaro’s cuartel and as- 
certaining that no insurgents were in 
the area, Lieutenant Frank and his 
detachment marched back across the 
trail from which they had just come 
only an hour before, arriving at Ca- 
tarman just before dusk. Discovering 
that Sergeant Alvarez had not ar- 
rived, Frank selected 12 of his best 
sharpshooters and with the guide 
marched over the trail in the direction 
of Mambajao. Half an hour later 
Frank came upon Sergeant Alvarez 
and his detachment on the slopes of 
Mount Catarman. The two detach- 
ments then proceeded toward Catar- 
man where en route the little sergeant 
recounted the events of the afternoon. 
Leaving Mambajao, Alvarez and his 
men had moved cautiously over the 
trail in the direction of Mount Catar- 
man. The trail taken by the guide was 
practically impassable and it was nec- 
essary for the men to cut their way 
through the heavy underbrush and 
cogon grass. Crossing several swift- 
moving streams, which required con- 
siderable time, using Mount Catar- 
man as a guide, the detachment by 
midafternoon had covered but four or 
five miles since leaving Mambajao. 


Into the Trap 

Shortly before 1630 the detachment 
came upon an armed native who, upon 
being questioned, stated that he had 
just come from the direction of Mount 
Catarman and that a band of insur- 
gents had been heavily engaged that 
afternoon suffering terrible casual- 
ties. The native told Alvarez that he 
knew where a hundred of the escaped 
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insurgents were hiding nearby and 
he would lead them to their camp. 

With the guide taking the lead the 
detachment proceeded rapidly up the 
trail. Soon they came into sight of 
a large nipa hut, situated in a bam- 
boo grove, about 50 yards up the trail. 
Just at this moment, the guide gave 
a curious, although evidently prear- 
ranged, signal and attempted to run 
from the column. Immediately nearly 
100 armed and uniformed insurgents 
rushed from both sides of the grove 
toward the little detachment. Alvarez, 
always quick to‘react to such situa- 
tions, gave the command to “Rally,” 
and instantly the little Scout column 
formed two lines, four men each, back 
to back, and took the first onslaught 
of the insurgents with tenacity and 
coolness. The rapid fire of the Scouts, 
in perfect unison, threw back the ini- 
tal charge of the insurgents. Alvarez 
then ordered the detachment into a 
line of skirmishers and charged into 
the midst of a group of the insurgents. 

The insurgents, having rallied from 
their first charge, flung themselves at 
the Scouts, and in the gathering dark- 
ness, the fighting became hand to 
hand, the bayonets of the Scouts, nine 
in number, against the deadly bolos of 
the remnants of Camaro’s band. 


End of the Skirmish 

The engagement lasted 10 minutes 
and with the insurgents suffering 
heavily in dead and wounded from 
the determined detachment of Scouts, 
Alvarez again ordered his men to 
charge into the insurgents and force 
the enemy to scatter. The charge was 
accomplished in perfect order and the 
remaining insurgents withdrew hast- 
ily into the nearby jungles. Alvarez, 
with his two wounded men, took up 
the march toward Catarman. With the 
darkness and foes still lurking about 
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them, the weary but gallant littl 
group moved slowly down the trail 
until they came upon Lieutenant 
Frank coming from Catarman. 

The next morning Frank proceeded 
on the Palawan to Guinsiliban, picked 
up the seven Scouts who had been left 
there the day before, and returned to 
Cagayan. Alvarez, with a large de. 
tachment was left at Catarman to pa- 
trol the nearby hills and secure the 
capture of the remaining insurgents, 
if possible. Upon his return to Caga- 
yan Lieutenant Frank dispatched 
Lieutenant Grennan to Camiguin to 
take charge of the patrol operations 
and by 31 May 1908, all of the remain- 
ing members of Camaro’s ill-fated 
band had come in to surrender. 

For his gallant actions on 13 May 
1903, and his later self-sacrifice in 
nursing an Asiatic cholera victim at 
Catarman, First Sergeant Alvarez 
was cited in orders by the command- 
ing general of the Division of the 
Philippines. 

The years have dimmed Hans 
Frank’s expedition to Camiguin and 
only a few island elders live today 
who remember the volleys of the 43d 
Company of Philippine Scouts and the 
eerie yell of Camaro’s bloodthirsty 
bolomen on that humid afternoon 57 
years ago. The principals have passed 
to their just rewards and all that re- 
mains for history to record of the 
pacification of this little island is a 
two-line entry on the dust covered 
monthly returns of the 43d Company, 
Philippine Scouts, US Army, in- 
scribed: 

On May 13, 1903, detachments of 
the Company engaged a band of in- 
surgents near Catarman, Camiguin 
Island; loss to the enemy 54 killed. 
Casualties in Company 2 wounded. 
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A T A time when the United States 
is beginning the manufacture of the 
new M60, when the USSR is produc- 
ing over 5,000 T54’s per year, when 
Great Britain is busily working at the 
creation of the Chieftain main battle 
tank (MR, Feb 1961, p 106), and when 
small countries of limited budget such 
as Switzerland. or Israel are not hesi- 
tating in the creation of a redoubt- 
able armored arm, is it reasonable to 
proclaim that the battle tank is no 
longer able to survive on the modern 
field of battle and must now be placed 
in the army museum? 

According to Liddell Hart: 

There has never been a more per- 
fect example of chronic military my- 
opia than the successive opinions 
emitted with regard to the tank. Dur- 
ing a 30-year period, the pontiffs of 
the profession have several times pro- 
claimed the death of the tank, and 
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each time they have been surprised 
by its resurrection. 


In order to avoid a like surprise, 
we should first examine the develop- 
ments of antitank defense to deter- 
mine if, in the foreseeable future, 
they are capable of bringing about the 
disappearance of the battle tank. If 
it is not doomed, what conditions 
should it satisfy in order to be able 
to fulfill its role on the battlefield of 
tomorrow? 

First of all, what is meant by bat- 
tle tank? Armored combat vehicles of- 
ten are classified erroneously on the 
basis of their tonnage as light, me- 





This anonymous article origi- 
nally appeared in the January 
1961 issue of REVUE MILITAIRE 
GENERALE (France). Translation 
by Mr. LaVergne Dale, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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dium, or heavy. In reality, this classi- 
fication rests on no logical criterion. 
A tank must be defined by its mission. 
This may be recohnaissance, cover, or 
combat. From these missions come the 
need for three distinct types of 
vehicles: 

A reconnaissance vehicle in which 
mobility and long-range signal com- 
munications are of first concern as 
opposed to protection and armament. 





nuclear fire and capable of carrying 
direct fire to the enemy. This is the 
“battle tank,” the object of so many 
unfavorable evaluations. 


Armor versus the Projectile 

The most frequently heard dispar. 
agement of the battle tank is based 
on the definitive victory of the projec. 
tile over armor. It is true that the 
high velocity, armor-piercing projec. 


French EBR reconnaissance vehicle 


The EBR and AML vehicles answer 
this requirement. 


The security vehicle, charged essen- 
tially with antitank combat, very mo- 
bile at the expense of its armor pro- 
tection and equipped with a weapon 
(cannon or self-propelled missile) of 
great penetrating power. This is rep- 
resented by the AMX tank chaser and 
the ELC light combat vehicle. 

The powerfully armed battle vehi- 
cle, mobile, adequately protected, and 
capable of maneuvering on the field 
of battle in spite of conventional or 


tile, the hollow or flat charge, and the 
squashhead can penetrate the thickest 
of armor. Under these circumstances, 
one may wonder if it is necessary to 
continue the production of armored 
vehicles which seem doomed to cer- 
tain destruction. Would it not be more 
profitable simply to have antitank 
weapons whose relatively low cost 
would permit their employment in 
large numbers? 


Such a theory is very seducing to 
those responsible for the establish- 
ment of our budget. However, it seems 
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erroneous. First, it must not be for- 
gotten that the antitank weapons, no 
matter how highly perfected they may 
be, will be served in combat by men 
who are exposed to fire. It is easy, on 
a testing range, to obtain a high or- 
der of accuracy with such weapons. 
It is not the same, however, on the 
field of battle. Fatigue, tension, and 
fear affect the skill of the marksmen. 
The required visibility for direct an- 
titank fire is often lacking: smoke, 


French 13-ton AMX tank 


dust, atmospheric conditions, and 


darkness limit it considerably. 
These weapons may be deployed 
statically or mounted on mobile de- 
vices. But experience proves that a de- 
fensive disposition can always be rup- 
tured or turned by a determined ad- 
versary. Static antitank defenses will 
be crushed, and once the breakthrough 
has been effected the defender will 
have no recourse other than the em- 
ployment of mobile antitank weapons 
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to oppose the advance of enemy ar- 
mor. Moreover, the nuclear threat, now 
constant, will require mobility, dis- 
persion, and protection. The first con- 
dition is incompatible with the density 
required for an antitank defense 
bound to the soil. The other two imply 
motorization and armor. 


Contradictions and Compromise 
Present technology makes mobility 
and protection two contradictory char- 





acteristics which must be the object 
of a compromise. 

Two solutions to this difficult prob- 
lem have been found in France. The 
AMX tank, with its 75-mm 1,000-me- 
ter-per-second muzzle velocity cannon 
or with its 105-mm hollow-charge can- 
non, and, if need be, with remotely 
controlled missiles, is remarkable for 
its all-terrain mobility and yet pro- 
vides considerable protection. More- 
over, sacrificing protection for the 
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sake of supermobility, the Alouette 
helicopter provided with the SS-11 
missile is a very formidable adver- 
sary of the battle tank. Are we to 
conclude from this, then, that the pos- 
session of a considerable quantity of 
these two antitank “weapons sys- 
tems,” or of any other systems derived 
from these two formulas, is a total 
guarantee against the threats of the 
Soviet armored armies? We do not 
think so. 

As a matter of fact, these light and 
mobile means suffer from the same 
defects as other antitank weapons: 
all the missiles ‘fired will not strike 
their target. Besides, they will have 
to face armored masses that are not 
only dense and deep, but which have 
massive conventional and nuclear sup- 
port at their disposal. These factors 
doom sole dependence upon lightly ar- 
mored means which are vulnerable to 
the fragments of artillery shells, the 
bullets of the infantryman, residual 
radioactivity or radioactive dusts, and, 
in the case of aerial materiel, are 
very sensitive to the blast effects, the 
heat, radiation, and flash of the nu- 
clear weapon and antiaircraft fire. 


Defense Considerations 

To think of assuming a defense 
against the armored Soviet masses 
based solely on antitank weapons, even 
if mobile and lightly armored, is short- 
sighted and dangerous. Let us not for- 
get that these comprise at the present 
time more than 20,000 tanks of recent 
construction. They continue to be mod- 
ernized at the rate of 5,000 to 6,000 
tanks per year. 

To be sure, the defensive attitude 
is necessary and the Western Alliance, 
resolutely pacific, will be obliged to 
resort to this attitude immediately 
after the aggression. But the defen- 
sive has no meaning unless it can, 
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very quickly, be followed by a counter. 
offensive. It is necessary now to cre. 
ate the means of carrying the fight 
to the enemy, and of exploiting the 
nuclear fire on which NATO bases its 
response. A weakly protected anti. 
tank vehicle or a helicopter does not 
meet this requirement. Only the bat- 
tle tank is capable of it. 

Does not the nuclear weapon render 
all our classical armament obsolete? 
Thanks to the thermonuclear deter.§ / ‘ 
rent and tactical nuclear potential, the of the 
war of the future will either begconven 
avoided, or will run its course, per- ployed 
haps in a few days’ time, over the™ thanks 
whole of the territories of the bellig. ff tinues 
erents. Under conditions such as these, for 4 
is the battle tank still of any value? with | 
Could not one content oneself with § curate 
less powerful armored means for § cts 
breaking up and channeling the en-§ ale t 
emy’s armored masses toward killing We 
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pwerful means. French experience in 
Algeria proves that less protected, less 
amored, more mobile means are pref- 
sable. However, let us not totally re- 
fuse the battle tank its place in this 
type of war: the psychological effect 
itis able to produce is undeniable, and 
let us not forget that the Soviet T54’s 
had a considerable part in the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian uprising. 

In a limited conventional conflict 
of the Korean type, the most modern 
conventional armaments will be em- 
ployed. Among them, the battle tank, 
thanks to its mobility under fire, con- 
tinues to be the most efficacious means 
for delivering, wherever desired and 
with limited protection, powerful, ac- 
curate, and direct fire on pinpoint tar- 
gets and weapons that are invulner- 
able to any other means. 

We shall not consider here a con- 
fict in which the belligerents ex- 
change strategic thermonuclear blows. 
It is necessary to possess a thermonu- 
clear capability to dissuade a possible 
aggressor from using them. But it is 
not unreasonable to believe that a fu- 
ture conflict will include the use of 
nuclear weapons of limited power. Ob- 
viously, in such a case, the battle 
tank becomes particularly effective. It 
is a proved fact, and universally rec- 
ognized, that of all the present con- 
ventional means it is the only one ca- 
pable of resisting nuclear fire and of 
exploiting its effects. The tank alone, 
because of its mobility, armament, 
and protection, is able to survive and 
to fight in zones that have been sub- 
jected to nuclear fire. 

Finally, one other eventuality ap- 
pears possible: that of a conventional 
conflict under a nuclear threat. This 
eventuality originates, jointly, in the 
preceding forms. The nuclear threat 
will impose dispersion and fluidity of 
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dispositions. Moreover, the necessity 
of resorting to conventional means 
only for obtaining the decision will 
require firepower. It will be necessary, 
then, to be able to move mobile and 
powerfully armed units providing 
their own protection quickly into 
threatened or conquered zones. 

Thus in spite of the new and power- 
ful weapons which lie in wait for it, 
it appears to us that the advent of 
the nuclear era confers on the tank 
greater importance than in the past. 


The Missile as a Tank Weapon 

In the face of the absence of suit- 
able materiel we should explore what, 
in view of present technical limita- 
tions, ought to be the character of the 
modern battle tank. 

First, the main weapon must be ca- 
pable of firing either an antitank pro- 
jectile of great penetrating power or 
an efficacious explosive antipersonnel 
projectile. Both the shell and the 
guided missile ensure a useful range 
of 3,000 meters and good accuracy. 
The missile is attractive because it 
requires only a light launcher. It re- 
quires no knowledge of ranges or cor- 
rections due to lateral winds and move- 
ments of the target. Many already see 
in it the end of the high velocity 
cannon. 

In reality, the guided missile will 
not replace the cannon until the re- 
quirement to pilot it manually is elim- 
inated. This requirement necessitates 
a relatively low speed of travel to ren- 
der guidance possible. The result is 
to prevent guidance of the missile dur- 
ing the first phase of its flight. It ne- 
cessitates, in addition, a low rate of 
fire and continuous observation over 
its entire trajectory. Thus a mobile 
target is able to disappear and escape 
destruction in broken or covered ter- 
rain. Finally, the cost of the missile, 
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with its electronic guidance systems, 
makes it unsuitable for minor targets. 


We are obliged, therefore, under 
the present technological conditions, 
to resort to the use of the classic can- 
non of a caliber of about 105 milli- 
meters, for the dual antitank and an- 
tipersonnel mission. A gun of this 
type, firing a high velocity shell with 
a combat range on the order of 1,500 
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meters, can be mounted only on a 
massive turret which will absorb the 
heavy recoil and provide the space re- 
quired for the crew to handle large 
rounds of ammunition. 


Mobility Requirements 

The battle tank must possess ex- 
cellent mobility to move rapidly over 
the broad fronts required for nuclear 
dispersion. But this term “mobility” 
has a wide range of aspects. Tactical 
mobility requires all-terrain capabil- 


United States M47 tank currently used by the French Army 


ity which necessitates high specifi 
power and low unit ground pressure 
amphibious capabilities, and night yi. 
sion equipment; logistical mobility 
places the accent on radius of action 
and on the ability to consume diffe. 
ent fuels; and strategic mobility sup. 
poses air transportability. 


Our battle tank could not satisfy al 
these requirements simultaneously for 
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many of them are contradictory: the 
amphibious vehicle requires consider- 
able volume, while the air-transport- 
able vehicle must be of reduced di- 
mensions; and speed necessitates low 
weight, while radius of action re 
quires large fuel tanks, hence, con- 
siderable tonnage. Except at the cost 
of unacceptable sacrifices with respect 
to protection and volume, the battle 
tank that can be built at the present 
time will be neither air transportable 
nor amphibious. It will retain the 
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classical qualities of mobility: high 
specific power (20 to 30 horsepower. 
to the ton), long radius of action (350 
to 400 kilometers), multifuel motor, 
and infrared equipment. 


hrmor Protection 

The protection of the battle tank 
is a function of a number of factors 
including an all-terrain capability, the 
quality and profile of its armor, its im- 
perviousness to radiation and radio- 
active dusts, and the dimensions of its 
silhouette. Here again these elements 
operate counter to one another render- 
ing a compromise necessary. However, 
considering the present power of 
weapons designed for antitank com- 
bat, it seems possible to limit the per- 
formance demanded of tank armor to 
protection against what might be 
called the “normal scrap metal’ of the 
battlefield, that is, fragments of shells 
of up to 155 millimeters and armor- 
piercing projectiles from automatic 
weapons of up to 20 millimeters. 

Against current weapons, 40 milli- 
meters of steel at zero degrees is ade- 
quate armor. The same thickness also 
provides good protection against resi- 
dual radioactivity providing it in- 
cludes not only the walls of the vehi- 
cle but also its floor. This “minimum 
protection” will result in a weight for 
the battle tank of from 25 to 30 tons. 
A multifuel motor of 700 to 800 horse- 
power will provide a satisfactory 
power to weight ratio of over 20 
horsepower to the ton. 

Dust tightness is incompatible with 
the principle of the swinging turret. 
The rotating turret permits a low sil- 
houette. The battle tank must have a 
conventional turret and, therefore, 
considerable elevation above the 
ground. Although it may be well to 
limit its height to present a reduced 
target, it must not be forgotten that 
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it must be high enough to permit fire 
and observation. 


Crew Requirements 

The battle tank must provide an in- 
ternal design and space adequate for 
a crew capable of operating and main- 
taining the vehicle over an extended 
period. In this connection, the solu- 
tion sometimes advanced by the par- 
tisans of the “miniature tank,” which 
assigns to a single individual the vari- 
ous functions of patrol leader, tank 
commander, gunner, loader, and radio 
operator, is impractical. A crew of 
four men seems the very minimum. 

Such is the essential outline of the 
modern battle tank under the present 
technological status. The American 
M60 or the Soviet T54 come close to 
it. The French prototype of the 30- 
ton tank is the realization of such a 
tank and should provide a modern 
battle tank capable of maneuvering on 
the nuclear battlefield. 


The Tank of the Future 

On the basis of the present capabili- 
ties of science and industry, we have 
described a greatly improved battle 
tank which is still quite conventional. 
It seems well, therefore, to indicate 
now to the developers the directions 
in which they must orient their studies 
considering the three classical aspects 
of the battle tank: firepower (arma- 
ment), protection, and mobility. 

In the domain of armament, the 
tank gun appears to have reached its 
ultimate stage of perfection. In the 
space of 20 years, its caliber has de- 
veloped from 37 to 105 millimeters 
and its muzzle velocity from 600 to 
1,400 meters per second. It seems dif- 
ficult to perfect it any further. On the 
other hand, the missile, with a few 
modifications, could present a desir- 
able solution to the problem of power- 
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New M60 battle tank being procured by United States Army 
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radioactive dusts would be realized by 
keeping the filtered air of the crew 
compartment under pressure. There 
is nothing new about such a system, 
as it was used in French tanks in 
1938 for protection against war gases. 


Developments in Mobility 

The “all-terrain” vehicles for 1960 
are, in reality, stopped by the first un- 
fordable water obstacle. The battle 
tank of the future must be able to 
cross these unaided if it is to possess 
real tactical mobility. To render this 
possible, several areas must be pros- 
pected. Amphibious capability, at the 
present very difficult to attain because 
of the volume a heavy vehicle would 
have to possess, appears to be feasi- 
ble just as soon as a considerable 
lightening has been achieved in arma- 
ment and protection. 

New horizons are opened with the 
advent of “zero ground pressure” and 
the “air cushion.” To be sure, the 
Hovercraft which recently crossed the 
English Channel is at present quite 
incapable of being transformed into 
a battle tank. But this revolutionary 
machine is, at the present time, at the 
stage of development of Clément 
Ader’s airplane, the ancestor of the 
supersonic bombers. 

Along with its tactical mobility, the 
battle tank will need strategic mobil- 
ity and it seems as though its air 
transportation may become possible 
as a result of the proposed weight 
reductions. Logistical mobility, aug- 
mented by tonnage reduction, will 
profit by new studies in the field of 
motors and fuels. In this last area, a 
particularly promising development 
appears to be the “fuel cell,” a light 
conversion unit which transforms 
chemical energy directly into electri- 
cal energy. Finally, night mobility de- 
mands further research in the field of 
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infrared equipment. The battle tank 
developed as a result of these studies 
should give birth to a complete new 
family of vehicles including troop car- 
riers, command vehicles, repair vehi- 
cles, and self-propelled artillery. 


Armor’s Role in Future War 

Thus whatever form the conflict of 
the future takes—nuclear, conven- 
tional, or subversive, limited or gen- 
eralized—the battle tank, in spite of 
the development of antitank weapons, 
will have its place in our ground 
forces. 

The advent of the nuclear era im- 
parts to the battle tank a greater im- 
portance than in the past. If it could 
be said that at the time of the last 
war the tank-airplane combination 
was one of the decisive factors of vic- 
tory, it is probable that a future con- 
flict will make evident the supremacy 
of the tank-atom team—the one can- 
not eliminate the other and the two 
complement each other to a remark- 
able degree. 

To plan on halting the tanks of the 
adversary solely by the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons is unthinkable. The 
tank would easily baffle this type of 
defense. It would be the same in the 
case of defensive tactics based solely 
on the utilization of armor. The en- 
emy’s nuclear weapons concentrated 
on certain points of the defensive dis- 
position, rapidly would open axes of 
penetration for his forces. 

Defense against the probable en- 
emy, with quantities of nuclear weap- 
ons and armor at his disposal, cannot 
be realized except by a combination 
of nuclear and conventional means in 
which the battle tank has a choice 
place. The determination of the pro- 
portions is one of the most delicate 
problems requiring solution at the 
present time. 








Thoughts on Anfitank Defense 


Lieutenant Colonel Armin E. Leistner, Federal Army of West Germany 


_—_— produces counterpres- 
sure! This is an old physical law 
which is applicable to all phases of 
life, including the command of forces 
in combat. If, for example, 1,000 tanks 
are standing at the frontier of a coun- 
try, then 1,000 tanks should confront 
them as counterpressure in order to 
equalize the pressure. But if only 200 
tanks are available, an effort must be 
made to equalize the odds. 

This can be done by finding addi- 
tional weapons which could survive 
the battle successfully against the su- 
perior forces. 


It appears that the simplest solu- 
tion is to fill the gap with tanks, that 
is, to confront the enemy with the 
same weapon in the same number. 
But in a battle of tanks against tanks, 
two equal offensive weapons are pitted 
against each other. The course and 
the result of such a battle employing 
an equal number of tanks equally 
manned is subject to incalculable fac- 
tors and chance. 


Of course, the outcome of any bat- 
tle will depend, to a great extent, on 
the capabilities of leadership. In gen- 
eral, however, a distinct superiority 
in number is required to repulse an 
armored attack in open battle. Favor- 
able or unfavorable terrain affects 
both parties and must be taken into 
consideration, but as a rule the party 
which employs sound tactical leader- 
ship and is able to throw more tanks 
into the battle will be the victor. 

All countries cannot afford large 
numbers of tanks; therefore, the tac- 
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tic of using only tanks to destroy en- 
emy tanks seems to be questionable, 
Tanks must be considered an uneco- 
nomieal antitank weapon. For this rea- 
son a weapon has to be employed which 
is superior to the attacking tank, 
which can fire before the tank can act, 
and which, in addition, may be clas- 
sified as an economical weapon. 


The Problem 

The problem then that must be 
studied is, how can an attack of a 
superior enemy tank force be coun- 
tered? To answer this question as com- 
prehensively as possible, it is neces- 
sary to examine the weapons available 
to a modern army and to consider 
their defensive capabilities with re- 
gard to armor. 

Nuclear weapons and their capabil- 
ities in an antitank role, and the im- 
portant influence of the terrain, the 
choice and utilization of which may 
be of decisive importance, shall not 
be considered in this article. 


Role of Artillery 

The artillery with its far-reaching 
guns is able to fight tanks while they 
assemble and thereby can disrupt the 
tank offensive before it is launched. 
However, artillery cannot prevent a 
tank attack; it can only weaken and 
delay it. It also can influence the di- 
rection of the rolling tank attack with 
concentrated fire and thus guide it 
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to a position where antitank weapons 
have been concentrated effectively. 
(Figure 1.) 

Artillery fire has armor-piercing ef- 
fect if fired on a direct line of sight. 
Consequently, it is necessary to lo- 
cate artillery that is to be used in an 
antitank role in a position where it 
can, in addition to its normal mis- 


Engineer Capabilities 


Engineers are capable of rendering 


an important contribution to antitank 


defense. The movement of enemy 
tanks can be slowed, and their direc- 
tion of attack influenced by antitank 
obstacles, such as mine barriers and 
reinforced natural obstacles. Thus 
they can be led into killing zones 



































sions, bring direct fire on enemy ar- 
mor at a range of 600 to 800 meters. 

Another very essential task of the 
artillery is to separate the enemy in- 
fantry from the attacking tanks so 
that they approach the defensive po- 
sition stripped of their infantry pro- 
tection. The timely separation of the 
infantry is a prerequisite for an ef- 
fective defense against tanks at close 
range. 
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Figure 1. 


where they will be caught in the fire 
of self-propelled antitank guns and hit 
in the flank by the counterattack of 
waiting tanks. (Figure 2.) 

Obstacles should be constructed in 
such a way that they lead the enemy 
tanks in the direction the defender de- 
sires. The tanks should encounter bar- 
riers upon attempting to evade the 
destructive fire or upon turning in 
undesired directions. 
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Tactical Air Support 

Tactical aircraft support defensive 
actions against tanks by employing 
bombs and armor-piercing rockets. 
Bombing is directed especially against 
assembled tanks, against marching col- 
umns, and against armored units con- 
centrated for the attack. A prere- 
quisite for such action is at least 


vent enemy reconnaissance to ensure 
that our dispositions are concealed 
from the enemy. 


Air Defense Artillery 

The selection of positions for anti. 
aircraft artillery units will always de. 
pend on the units or areas to be pro- 
tected from air attack. Therefore 



































Figure 2. 


temporary air superiority and favor- 
able weather. 

The air force has an important 
function in reconnaissance which di- 
rectly aids antitank defense. Reports 
concerning tank assembly areas as 
well as reports on the direction of 
approach significantly influence the 
organization of the antitank defense 
and the focal point of its operation. 
In addition, the air force must pre- 


antiaircraft artillery rarely will be 
able to execute an antitank mission. 

When their location permits their 
use against armor, antiaircraft weap- 
ons can achieve a restraining effect. 
In addition to the damage they can 
inflict, their high rate of fire has a 
considerable morale effect upon en- 
emy tank crews. 


The capacity of the various unit 
and weapon categories discussed here 
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dearly shows that active antitank de- 
fense is the function of tanks and self- 
propelled antitank weapons. Command- 
as should strive to use the tank in 
offensive operations. Only in a sur- 
prise attack can the full firepower 
and mobility of tank units be ex- 
ploited. This principle is used by the 
opponent, who employs his tanks in 
aconcerted attack at the point of main 
efort to achieve a decisive victory. 


The Frontal Counterattack 

How then shall tanks defend against 
a concentrated enemy armor offen- 
sive? Figure 3 illustrates the concen- 
trated power of fire and the force of 
attack of an enemy tank assault. It 
must be remembered that the major- 
ity of the guns of the attacking tanks 
are aimed in the direction of attack 
and that some can be aimed to the 
fank and rear. If our tank unit at- 
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Figure 3. 


tacks the unweakened enemy unit 
frontally, each has the same prospect 
of success. The knockout ratio can be 
assumed to be 1 to 1. 

If the parties are of equal strength 
(number and quality), the outcome 
of the battle generally will result in 
a draw. However, if we remain with 
the figures 1,000 on one side and 200 
on the other side, 200 tanks of each 
side will be knocked out of operation. 
This means, theoretically, that 800 
tanks on the superior side survive. 
This method of defense obviously is 
not suitable. It does not answer the 
problem even when an equal number 
of tanks are available to both sides 
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because it offers no advantage. It is 
completely wrong if the number of 
tanks which are to counterattack is 
less than that of the aggressor. 


The Flanking Counterattack 

A second method of defense with 
tanks against armor attack embodies 
concealed readiness and a thrust in 
the deep flank of the attacking tank 
unit. Figure 4 illustrates this method. 
It has the great disadvantage that an 
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Figure 4. 


effective defense by our tanks begins 
only after the armored infantry has 
overrun our positions, which means 
that penetration already has occurred. 
Furthermore, this method is success- 
ful only if the moment of surprise is 
maintained. If the opponent learns of 
our assembled tanks prior to the at- 
tack, he will organize a flank defense 
and continue to thrust forward with 
the bulk of his unit. 


In this method, the tank unit will 
attack the deep flank of the attacking 
enemy unit. Freedom of action and 
the element of surprise may be granted 
our unit. Our prospects of success are, 
therefore, greater than those of the 
enemy. The ratio of knockouts cer- 
tainly will be higher than with the 
first example. 

A knockout ratio of 1 to 2 is as- 
sumed. With an opponent of equal 
strength this possibility appears fa- 
vorable. If our losses are 50 percent, 
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he will be annihilated. However, if 
the battle is with a strength-ratio re- 
lationship of 1,000 to 200, the outcome 
is different. The aggressor then loses 
400 tanks, but still holds his ground 
on the battlefield with 600 tanks while 
the defender theoretically loses his 
200 tanks. Sound tactics can equalize 
and reduce our own weakness. With 
the assumed strength of 1,000 to 200 
the power balance is still with the at- 
tacker. 

This type of employment may be 
described as relatively favorable but, 
with the assumed ratio of strength, 
it can only be considered a part, even 
though an essential part, of antitank 
defense. 


Defense From Prepared Positions 

Another means to repulse an enemy 
armor attack is to fight from scouted 
and prepared firing positions. How- 
ever, a combat vehicle is suited for 
this only when it is low enough to 
find defilade for itself in varying types 
of terrain while under observed fire. 
A tank two and a half to three me- 
ters high, protected by armor on 
all surfaces, and designed for offen- 
sive operations is unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

The strength of the tank lies in at- 
tack, so the employment of part of 
the available tanks from prepared gun 
positions and the utilization of the 
bulk for concentrated counterattack 
reduces the power of force to a consid- 
erable degree and cannot be condoned. 
This line of thinking leads to the con- 
clusion that tanks alone are suitable 
for antitank defense only if they out- 
number those of the enemy and if they 
are of superior design. If the oppo- 
nent also has good and numerous anti- 
tank weapons at his disposal, this 
conclusion carries even more weight. 

Effort should be made to weaken 





the enemy tank unit considerably be.fefore t 


fore it launches its attack in order t) Much em 


defeat it decisively in the defeng 
area. All weapons employed in these 
two stages of defense must be closely 
coordinated. 

The first phase requires a defensive 
weapon which can fire effectively be. 
fore the enemy tank gun becomes éf- 
fective. A light armored and very fast 
combat vehicle of low silhouette is 
necessary. That means a tank de. 
stroyer which can lie in ambush for 
a tank, ready to open fire by surprise, 
The first phase can be considered com- 
pletely successful only if the tank unit 
feels the losses and is forced in a di- 
rection which would allow our combat- 
ready tanks to initiate the second 
phase, the counterattack on the flank, 

The self-propelled antitank gun 
should not exhaust itself in the fight 
from the prepared firing positions, 
The main characteristic of its fight- 
ing must be in alternating quickly be- 
tween fire and movement. Always 
ready for action, the self-propelled 
antitank gun assaults the enemy tank 
in the flank or in the rear after it 
penetrates our defenses. It continues 
to engage and destroy the enemy ar- 
mor in cooperation with our tanks, in 
mobile combat in the depth of the de- 
fensive sector. 


Defense From a Line Formation 

A straight line formation of self- 
propelled antitank guns to protect a 
broad combat sector against enemy 
tanks is incorrect. (Figure 5.) Such 
employment does not bring enough 
guns in position to engage the enemy 
tank unit. The thin defensive crust is 
penetrated quickly by tanks distrib- 
uted in depth. The assault cannot be 
weakened decisively. In addition, there 
is danger that the antitank weapons 
will be destroyed by enemy artillery 
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fore they can fire their first shots. 
‘ich employment must, therefore, be 
ejected. 


efense in Depth 

Required is an antitank defense de- 
loyed in depth which can, by its 
ormation, not only disperse the fire 
if the enemy tanks and artillery, and 
aneuver for defensive combat, but 
vhich also can attack the flank of 
memy armor which has _ penetrated 
deeply. 

Such deployment does not exclude 
he establishment of antitank defenses 














Figure 5. 


forward of the main defense. The 
purpose of elements employed in this 
manner is to force the attacking tanks 
from their direction of attack and 
guide them into a sector of our own 
choosing. Long-range antitank weap- 
ons such as antitank rockets open the 
fire fight so early that the weapons 
of the enemy tanks are not yet in 
effective range. The antitank defense 
system has to cover the area effec- 
tively beginning in front of the for- 
ward strong points to a point deep in 
the defensive sector. 

Often, however, the objective of the 
enemy tank attack will not be recog- 
nized in the beginning. In such cases 
the bulk of the self-propelled antitank 
guns must be held back for employ- 
ment in any of several alternate po- 
sitions which have been reconnoitered 
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on the basis of the possible directions 
of attack. Of course, the principle of 
concentration in depth must be main- 
tained. 

Attacking tanks which are am- 
bushed by an antitank defensive sys- 
tem which is deployed in depth have 
little prospect of success. In this phase 
of the battle the self-propelled anti- 
tank guns, having accomplished their 
primary mission, leave their recon- 
noitered positions and join the 
friendly tank forces in the attack 
against the enemy tank unit. (Figure 
6.) 

What is the effect of this combat 
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Figure 6. 


method employed by self-propelled an- 
titank guns? 

It is evident from experience that 
fighting from scouted and prepared 
firing positions achieves the most pos- 
itive effect. World War Ii confirmed 
that the ratio of knockouts between 
self-propelled antitank guns waiting 
in ambush in concealed firing positions 
and attacking tanks ranges from 1 to 
$, to 1 to: 5, 


Conclusions 

If we apply these figures to the 
strength ratio of 1,000 to 200, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, 
we can compute the number of self- 
propelled antitank guns required for 
a successful battle. Considering the 
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most favorable type of action as a 
basis for calculations, the available 
200 tanks should account for thé de- 
struction of 400 enemy tanks. If we 
accept the more favorable knockout 
ratio of 1 to 5, we need 120 self-pro- 
pelled antitank guns; with the ratio 
of 1 to 3, approximately 200 are re- 
quired. 

In these theoretic figures, the anti- 
tank weapons which are organic to 
the infantry units are not to be in- 
cluded. These weapons provide imme- 
diate protection of the infantry and 
should not be utilized in the over-all 
antitank defense of the zone of a 
larger unit. 

In summarizing it may be said that 
a defender who has 200 tanks needs 
120 to 200 self-propelled antitank 
guns, that is, approximately 60 per- 
cent of the number of available tanks, 





tanks effectively. Of course, other fj 
ures might be chosen for the ratio, 
strength of the adversaries. This rat 
1,000 to 200 is used for convenience 

Each mode of battle, and especial 
defensive fighting, must be marked }j 
mobility which is always a reflect 
of a resourceful command. 

In spite of an unfavorable strengi 
ratio, “retreat into the depth of th 
land” cannot and may not be consi 
ered “the most important means | 
defense” if this depth is not ther 
In the European theater, retreat mus 
be labeled a dangerous folly. 

In this “theoretic” discussion 
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it wergititten on the subject of leadership. 
sake ogexts on leadership uniformly stress 
he moral qualities of the leader. Guid- 
nee on the techniques of controlling 
h tactical command must come mainly 
rom experienced officers rather than 
rom the printed page. 

It is not the American way to tel! 
h man how to do a job. Yet we are 
nan era when joint task forces are 
expected to speed by air and sea on 
t few hours’ notice to troubled spots 
housands of miles away. Mass de- 
rs) struction weapons, mobility to cover 


ILLIONS of words have been 


jment 


rse 
ear 


‘ol- breat distances quickly, and communi- 
lenis tations with which to coordinate the 

ot place a unique premium on com- 

and techniques. In this age it takes 
ion tose and preparation to run tac- 
ich __ ical plays just as it does football plays. 
L Troop leading guidance in the usual 

anual informs the leader that he 
te- ust estimate the situation, make a 
1b- lan, conduct a reconnaissance, issue 


ro- orders, and then supervise the action. 
He may be told that he should always 
g0 where he can best influence the 
action. Where is this? How does he 
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“supervise,” when supervision is the 
most critical duty he has during com- 
bat? How does he organize his own 
activities, his headquarters, and what 
will be the methods of ensuring coor- 
dination with or without electronic 
communications ? 

Guidance in field and technical man- 
uals is ample as to the duties of staff 
officers and furnishes an excellent 
broad outline as to how a headquar- 
ters will be organized for combat into 
operating segments. These also sug- 
gest that standing operating proce- 
dures (SOP’s) be developed based on 
the desires of the commander and the 
habitual procedures which have been 
developed through experience. 

It is one thing to organize a head- 
quarters according to a table of or- 
ganization (TOE) and another to re- 
organize it into operating segments 
for combat. Under present-day emer- 
gency conditions it is questionable 
whether time is available for develop- 
ing SOP’s or whether, given time, 
mobile command techniques can ever 
be developed without written guidance 
in extension of existing manuals. 
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It is difficult to determine what 
stress was really laid upon yester- 
day’s commands by mobility require- 
ments. Headquarters personnel are not 
renowned for their acceptance of 
blame when objectives were not 
reached in time. Seldom, when heavy 
losses are incurred, are the losses at- 
tributed to the failure of the com- 
mander or staff to provide for the 
timely fire support of maneuvering 
troops, when in fact this may be 
the major reason. It is easier to say 
that the troops encountered strong re- 
sistance. : 

In the farflung operations of to- 
morrow’s joint task forces the con- 
servation of manpower and materiel 
will be more critical than ever. We 
visualize an environment of combined 
air and surface mobility supported by 
powerful weapons of great range, 
where an ability to exchange informa- 
tion as to the location, frequent dis- 
placement, and fire support require- 
ments of units is absolutely essential. 

Could an environment of this type 
be supported by a World War I head- 
quarters, well dug in and supplied 
with a heavy network of telephone 
lines, or by the headquarters patterned 
on the late days of the Korean action, 
featuring ponderous installations of 
desks, other office equipment, and ra- 
dio, telephone, and teletype sufficient 
to serve a state capitol? 





Colonel Wesley W. Yale, United 
States Army, Retired, is with the Di- 
vision of Engineering Research, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, California. 
Colonel Yale was a 1939 graduate of 
the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, and was retired from 
the Army in 1954. His article, “The 
Essentials of Military Field Experi- 
mentation,” appears in the August 
1958 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
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Leaders of the Past 

There have been many successfj 
mobile commanders in history. It #. 
known that the legions and the regi 
ments of Genghis Khan, Napoleg 
Stuart, Forrest, Patton, and Rommé 
maneuvered about with great rapii 
ity, but it is not so easy to analyy 
the command and staff techniques }j 
which the moves were made becaus 
there is very little detailed data of 
the subject. 

The common characteristic of thes 
leaders is known to be that they wer 
personally highly mobile and require, 
their staffs to be likewise. The opp 
nent was beaten to the punch becausi§ 
they knew where everything was, ani 
what condition it was in. One of Na 
poleon’s lesser known quotations ; 
that he defeated the Austrians bh 
cause they did not know the value ¢ 
two minutes. One may but speculats 
what this margin requirement might 
have been if Napoleon and his adverbi 
saries had had motor transport, long 
range artillery, and radio. 


The principle is one of getting oul 
actively to see what is going on and 
to exchange the information gathered 
on an intrastaff basis. 

General B is inclined to be a strat-g* 
egist. He has television, radio, ele-f”’ 
tronic display boards, and a digital 
computer, and he sees no reason why 
they should not be made to serve him. 
He recognizes that his position must 
be “forward” but he feels that by 
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emaining in an advance command 
st (CP) or advance operations cen- 
er, he can keep in touch with the “big 
picture.” 
"— Which of these systems is best ap- 
ied to tomorrow’s mobile actions? 
Hannot the best features of each be 
ombined into standing operating pro- 
Bedures ? 
‘§ In the paragraphs which follow it 
Bs intended to discuss the require- 
ents of mobile actions and to analyze 
vhat standing operating procedures 
“night be decided upon before action 
“Barts, rather than hoping for a shake- 
“iown period to determine procedures 
based on experience and the command- 
‘fer's personality. Such a period is most 
nlikely to occur in the emergency 
“Boperations which form a major part 
of modern strategy. 


obile Task Force 

One cannot throw a field army about 
23 though it were a platoon. The mo- 
Hile task force which is to respond to 
global calls probably will be committed 
piecemeal, even though such commit- 
ment will be avoided to the degree 
®possible. A large force cannot be put 
#into an area all at once either by sea 
for air. The leading elements’ success 
or failure may well determine the suc- 
cess of the whole. Because of this, a 
coordination of as much as possible 
of the fire support potential of the 


imeftttire force should be applied to the 


ation of the lead elements. 

In this environment old concepts 
oftactics and strategy fail. Once 
strategy treated only of armies and 
army groups. The future may be de- 
tided by the actions of a battalion, 
with the support of tactical air and 
missiles associated with an army 


-» BCOLDS. 


Assume that we are contemplating 
a headquarters nominally paralleling 
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that of a combat division, yet bearing 
in mind that in task force operations 
the buildup from a small to a rela- 
tively large force can well be super- 
vised by the commander of a corps 
equivalent throughout. Air mobility, 
air mobile combat elements, long- 
range fire support, and electronics 
control devices give even the field army 
commander the opportunity of exer- 
cising personal leadership, covering 
distances which in World War II were 
too great for a division commander. 

So, in this discussion we visualize 
elements of a sort of a composite di- 
vision-corps-field army headquarters, 
operated under principles which al- 
low the development of generalized 
SOP’s. These, in turn, can be adapted 
to specific plans. Finally, the stage is 
set for the communications planner 
to provide a realistic signal plan and 
a set of Signal Operations Instruc- 
tions (SOI’s) which will become the 
heart and soul of task force contingent 
plans. 


Headquarters Organization 

Guidance of the type listed in Field 
Manual 101-5, Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual—Staff Organization and Pro- 
cedure, provides for the segmenting 
of headquarters for control of opera- 
tions in. the field. Subdivisions usually 
are the main, the rear, and the ad- 
vance command posts. Operations are 
conducted through tactical operations 
centers (TOC’s) which may be at the 
main or the advance. Recent tenden- 
cies have been for the advance com- 
mand post and the TOC to become 
practically synonymous. 

Whether the staff is the directorate 
type or the G-staff is of no conse- 
quence in this discussion. We are con- 
cerned solely with functions. Most of 
the present need for the development 
of standing procedures for staff op- 
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erations stems from the varying de- 
sires of commanders with differing 
personalities to perform specific func- 
tions. The functions themselves are 
constant. For example, many com- 
manders appear unable to operate 
without their G3 at their elbow, and 
there are varying uses for a chief of 
staff and a deputy, according to whim. 
These changes are difficult for commu- 
nications planners to keep up with, 
and it is the communications planning 
which ultimately determines whether 
the staff is to operate as a team. 


Echelonment 

The echelonment of headquarters 
is an accepted principle. There would 
be little use in discussing it here were 
it not for the opinion that recent ad- 
vances in electronics have made it 
possible for the big picture to be pre- 
sented in a single headquarters, ren- 
dering it unnecessary for the com- 
mander and staff to move in the com- 
bat area. 

While it is desirable to take every 
advantage of communications im- 
provements, there are certain advan- 
tages in echelonment in the type of 
mobile warfare under consideration. 
It reduces dependence upon electron- 
ics under conditions when jamming 
might otherwise wreck the operation. 

It seems obvious that when a divi- 
sion is being air transported, the 
means of control must be segmented 
on the basis of functions as advocated 
by Field Manual 101-5. In dealing 
with road spaces, aircraft loading, 
and amphibious control vessels, aus- 
terity is demanded. The operations 
functions essential to immediate con- 
trol must be separated from those 
which are routine and those which 
are purely administrative. 

There is a vast amount of adminis- 
tration required of a modern division. 
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It is this administration—whether i@purs b 
the personnel-logistics sense or in thander. 
routine operations sense—which Comn 
built up the requirements for multiobile 
channel radio, office duplicating mistible 
chines, and digital computers witiRug-in 
random access memories. The majeriil pers 
ity of the information exchanged haiontrol. 
little to do with the control of the afjompat 
tual operation. In fact, most of thibontain 
successful mobile commanders (f®pbvious 
World War II had little idea and care qpis 
less of the amount and type of traffy vith 2 
that was going on. But they were su 
cessful because they so organized mat 
ters that administrative traffic wa 
not permitted to interfere with essen 
tial command traffic. 
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It is not irrelevant to return to Ci 
War days and analyze control meth 
ods employed by Forrest. General For 
rest obviously enjoyed hand-to-hani 
combat and engaged in it frequently 
although his judgment might be ques 
tioned in the degree to which he sae 
rificed control while so engaged. For 
rest employed a group of trusted staf 
officers who galloped to and fro dur 
ing the action observing its progres: 
in one or more key spots while For- 
rest took care of what he considere( 
the critical point. The picture was one 
in which commander, staff, and key 
subordinates worked closely together 
as a fast and smoothly operating team. 
The space-time relationship was not 
too different from that obtaining to- hess 
day on fronts many times wider. 

Patton paralleled this system in 
World War II by employing an entire 
signal battalion, disposed in signalf{trol, 
centers throughout the area of opera-f erat 
tions, with staff operators who kepti near 
him abreast of the progress of fat-§ wid 
flung units. One combat command un-fobta 
der Patton once received three differ- task 
ent sets of attack orders in as many§ men 
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Command systems following this 
obile principle certainly are incom- 
atible with the World War I type of 
ug-in command post which housed 
ll personnel engaged in command and 
otrol. They are not necessarily in- 
ompatible with the recommendations 
ontained in current manuals provided 
bbvious adaptations are made. 

This discussion is not concerned 
‘ith administrative aspects of con- 
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trol. An Administrative Support Op- 
erations Center (ADSOC) should 
nearly always be established in the 
widely dispersed environments which 
obtain today. It follows that where 
tak forces are organized for move- 
ment, especially airborne movement, 
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administrative elements must be seg- 
mented and left usually to move as 
one of the last elements. Meanwhile, 
they continue planning for the admin- 
istrative support of the forward eche- 
lons. 


Tactical Operations 
The organization and operation of 
a headquarters must provide for max- 
imum control of the tactical operation. 
The question is not so much whether 
there shall be a main and an advance 


The grease-pencil technique will be replaced by modern electronic displays in the 
command post of the future 


TOC, but one of what functions are 
to be expected of each, and how each 
is to be utilized by the operations per- 
sonnel. Transportation problems and 
those of covering and concealing a 
large collection of vans, tents, vehi- 
cles, helicopters, and personnel usu- 
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ally will dictate whether a main CP 
shall be divided into a main and an 
advance element. For the division and 
above separation is almost a must. 


The functions of the two echelons 
depend on the criterion of urgency. 
The principle is that of ensuring that 
routine reports, orders, and planning 
do not interfere with the significant 
or critical requirements. 


It follows that the advance echelon 
is to be streamlined to perform es- 
sential functions compatible with a 
mobile situation, It is manned and 
equipped on an austere basis and is 
given the capability of displacing ra- 
pidly and frequently. 

However, new developments in the 
electronics world have acted to pro- 
vide powerful tools for the normal CP 
functions, including those of the ad- 
vance CP. Current proposals for the 
field army advance command post (or 
TOC) provide it with mobile vans 
which give the commander immediate 
access to automatic situation map seg- 
ments graphically updated by digital 
computer, overlays in color, and tabu- 
lar representation of the current 
strength and capabilities of friendly 
and enemy units, also updated—all 
capable of being displayed on large 
screens. The old inconvenient require- 
ment for spreading out maps which 
overtaxed the capacity of the CP, the 
use of messy overlays and symbols, 
and limited data no longer exists. A 
commander or staff officer need only 
to call for the pressing of the appro- 
priate button and the latest data is 
displayed for his consideration and 
analysis. Millions of bits of informa- 
tion are stored in computer memory, 
far beyond the capacity of any group 
of clerks to assimilate and produce on 
call. This gear can be made reason- 
ably available at division level. 
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Utilize New Tools 

Now this is a tremendously power. 
ful tool for command and control and 
every means of furthering its devel. 
opment should be encouraged. The 
question is how the new tools can be 
used to best advantage. 

Assuming that a modern mobil 
commander of a division or larger 
task force has a parallel set of equip. 
ment in an advance command post, 
all of which is air transportable and 
capable of being set up in something 
under 30 minutes, how can he best 
organize it and employ it? What can 
be done if the enemy jams communi- 
cations? Do all these devices mean 
that the commander can remain in 
the advance command post and get a 
complete picture of his operations? 

As any computer expert and dis- 
play engineer knows, the electronic 
devices do not put out any more in- 
formation than is put into them. They 
are storehouses of data, they are cal- 
culators of the data given, and they 
can produce material instantly. But 
information must arrive at the CP 
and be entered into the computer or, 
if urgent, given to the commander 
immediately, to be of value. There is 
no crystal ball attachment. 

So if the command and staff are to 
remain in the CP, their information, 
however quickly dredged up from the 
electronic files, is that which has been 
furnished through regular command 
channels. As such, it is not any more 
current than the information fur- 
nished through the identical channels 
in World War II or Korea. This was 
not good enough for the Rommels and 
the Pattons. 


Coordinating Fire Support 

One of the principal functions of 
command is coordinating the delivery 
of massive fire support with the ma- 
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jeuver of troops. In slow-moving op- 
erations, especially on a broad front, 
fre missions are requested and ob- 
served by forward observers especially 
trained for the purpose. The more 
rapid the operation the more need for 
centralizing the control of massive fire 
inthe hands of the commander. At the 
combat command or division leve] the 
commander personally calls for fire 
to cover a critical effort; the forward 
observer simply assists in controlling 
the fire. It takes the personal obser- 
vation of the senior commander to 
effect the close timing called for by 
this operation. 

In the future the movement of air- 
mobile task force elements must be 
coordinated with the delivery of rocket 
or missile fire, originating perhaps 
many miles away. It is not a task 
for forward observers, nor can it be 
carried out by command and staff per- 
sonnel who are seated in a command 
post. Radio reports coming into the 
computer simply cannot be handled 
administratively in time to be of 
value, even if the computer can digest 
reports in microseconds. 

The automated command post is not 
a substitute for the eyes and ears of 
a commander or a staff officer who is 
in immediate observation of a critical 
action. By being on the spot he assimi- 
lates information available in no other 
manner. This relieves command chan- 
nels of much of their burden for 
carrying information which when car- 
ried through channels often arrives 
too late to be of consequence. 

The advance CP, however sophisti- 
cated in point of electronic equipment, 
is not enough for a mobile operation. 
Provision must be made for another 
echelon which has been known in the 
Past as the Commander’s Group, 
highly mobile, in one or two ground 
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or air vehicles, and in touch with the 
advance TOC and the main CP by 
radio, usually by a special staff net. 
There is nothing really new in the 
idea, except perhaps in interpretation. 


Commander’s Group 

The Commander’s Group was an 
echelon described in various armor 
field manuals shortly after World War 
II but appears to be presently slighted. 
It is composed of those staff assist- 
ants considered essential by the com- 
mander. It operates in such a manner 
as to minimize its vulnerability, while 
seeking positions from which to ob- 
serve actions of major interest. 

There is no need to venture into 
extreme forward areas and it is unde- 
sirable to move laterally when, on oc- 
casion, a forward position of line of 
sight vantage is assumed. Generally, 
movement is planned, whether made 
by air or by motor, to follow lines of 
communication of the unit whose area 
it is proposed to visit. If airborne, as 
much can be seen ordinarily from ele- 
vated positions to the rear of the 
frontline elements as can be seen by 
risking flight near or over enemy ter- 
ritory, unless perhaps a critical phase 
of a pursuit operation has been 
reached. 

The Commander’s Group does not 
form until the planning phase of an 
operation has been completed and the 
supervision phase begins. After the 
commander has made his decisions and 
has issued a staff directive, there is 
little he can do while the staff pre- 
pares and issues the orders. Time 
spent on visits to units, reconnoiter- 
ing the area, usually by air, and ob- 
serving from points of vantage to ob- 
tain ideas on the potential for fire 
support can be most rewarding. Or- 
dinarily, during one or more recon- 
naissances a favored position can be 
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chosen for observing the conduct of 
the coming action. 

SOP’s or SOI’s must carefully pre- 
scribe that the commander or staff 
officers who leave the command post 
shall report immediately into the staff 
radio net. Signal plans may include a 
large number of the staff in this net, 
although only a few, who are tempo- 
rarily absent from the command post, 
need actually operate in the net at 
any one time. 


Suitable Personnel 

The number of staff personnel ac- 
companying the commander is mini- 
mized. As stated previously, the group 
consists of persons considered to be 
essential to the commander. Ordinar- 
ily, the artillery officer or fire support 
coordinator will be included. This of- 
ficer should be one of great experience, 
capable of advising the commander 
on the use of the type and quantity 
of fire support required at any given 
moment. He operates in his own ar- 
tillery or fire support net and may call 
for and direct fire through the Fire 
Support Coordination Section. His 
presence ensures the capability of de- 
livering overwhelming fire support 
when required on a moment’s notice 
due to command prerogatives, a capa- 
bility not ordinarily present in the for- 
ward observer system acting alone. 

In World War II, this system could 
be depended upon to furnish time-on- 
target concentrations of a dozen or 
more battalions for a critical mission. 
At a time when we have a missile ca- 
pability of equaling in one shot the 
power of all these battalions, it ap- 
pears rather questionable to surrender 
the close control obtainable by the 
Commander’s Group to a more decen- 
tralized system of utilizing the chain 
of command. 

Under the principle of what is 
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critical to the action, it is easy t 
visualize situations where the divi. 
sion antiaircraft staff officer, the 
chemical, biological, and radiological 
(CBR) officer, or the engineer, jp. 
dividually or collectively, could be 
present in the Commander’s Group, 
But unless the cooperation is in crit. 
ical need of their specialities, they 
should be at the main CP, or the ad. 
vance TOC. 


Electronic Developments 

Operations of the Commander's 
Group are enhanced by the new elec. 
tronic developments in computers and 
display facilities for the advance 
TOC The group itself obtains infor- 
mation which, because of the rank and 
experience of the observer, at once 
attains significance and validity. This 
information is fed into the computer 
system where it is available for staff 
digestion at any time. When fruitful 
observation is no longer possible, the 
Commander’s Group returns to the 
TOC, where display data which has 
been accumulated by all agencies, 
which was not of sufficient importance 
to be relayed at once to the com- 
mander, can be analyzed. 

Finally, the Commander’s Group, 
operating in consonance with the staff 
observer system, ensures a fair degree 
of control at times when communica- 
tions are jammed or are out. Under 
these circumstances the commander 
moves to other critical positions or 
returns to the command post. Staff 
observers who are cut off from com- 
munication must use judgment as to 
when to return and make oral reports 
of action, for only professional skill 
can determine when a critical stage, 
demanding an urgent report, has been 
reached. 

Human nature always will provide 
commanders who cannot keep their 
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hands off subordinate units. It can 
oily be hoped that these will be de- 
tected early and assigned to duty 
more commensurate with their skills. 
The good commander knows that per- 
gnal leadership does not involve tak- 
ing over the duties normally assigned 
to subordinates. Rather, the close ob- 
grvance of action permits the com- 
mander to know when subordinates 
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reach critical phases so that fire sup- 
port or commitment of reserves may 
be ordered at the right time and in 
the right place. 


Staff Observers or Supervisors 

When planning has been accom- 
plished and the time for supervision 
of the action has arrived, decisions 
are in order as to how the principal 
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staff members shall operate. It is 
known that Forrest used only trusted 
men in whom he reposed great con- 
fidence. Napoleon frequently used his 
principal staff for supervisory func- 
tions and this seems to have been 
Rommel’s practice to some extent. It 
appears that rapid transport and radio 
contact now available should permit 
the principal staff officers—notably 


Mobile field units will supply the commander with battlefield data in forward areas 


the G2 and G3 or their principal as- 
sistants—to leave the command post, 
report at once into the staff net, and 
move to critical points not visited by 
the commander in order to report 
directly to him on what they observe. 
At the time these functions are car- 
ried out, duties in the CP are routine 
and can be left safely to officer or non- 
commissioned officer assistants. It is, 
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of course, the decision of the moment 
as to where the individual can con- 
tribute the most. 

Field Manual 101-5 recognizes this 
need for staff supervision but does not 
accord it the emphasis given it by the 
great leaders of history. It does recog- 
nize the need for extreme tact in ex- 
ercising the supervisory function. 

The direct command relationships 
are between the commander and his 
immediate subordinate commanders. 
The staff exists to assist and foster 
this relationship. Commanders must 
be alert to avert‘ any suspicion that 
the staff are being used as spies. The 
staff, for their part, must subscribe 
to two rules of conduct: 

1. Keep the commander informed 
by facts and considered opinion. 

2. Keep out of the hair of sub- 
ordinate commanders. 

The supervision of action by the 
staff can be a powerful tool for the 
control of mobile operations. But lack 
of tact, or exhibitions of poor judg- 
ment by the staff, can be harmful. 


Advance CP or TOC 

The capabilities of new electronic 
equipment makes the tactical opera- 
tions center a powerful aid to com- 
mand and control. Not the least of 
the advantages is that of providing 
ready answers for visiting com- 
manders and staff officers who other- 
wise would take up the valuable time 
of the local commander. Eventually, 
computer hookups will permit the data 
at one echelon to be transmitted auto- 
matically to the higher echelon. Staff 
visits made solely for the purpose of 
“checking the situation,” and not to 
observe action which is transpiring, 
will be unnecessary. What a boon to 
command! 

The advance CP, or TOC, must be 
air transportable, and must be capa- 


ble of operating its communications 
nets to the higher and lower echelons 
while displacing. In view of the prob. 
able requirement for frequent dis. 
placement, there is a parallel require. 
ment for the Commander’s Group to 
operate separately during TOC dis. 
placements. At such times it may as. 
sume most of the essential traffic and 
provide linkage with main. This js 
another advantage of having a Con- 
mander’s Group. 

The advance TOC ordinarily should 
be set up in the vicinity of the main 
effort of the force. This is necessary 
not only for the protection afforded 
from enemy forays, but for immedi- 
ate physical contact with the unit 
making the main effort in the event 
of radio failure. Analyses of recent 
limited war situations have disclosed 
many instances when radio failure 
was permitted to cause a breakdown 
in command control, when motor or 
air messenger was available immedi- 
ately. 

Only those staff personnel directly 
involved in the control of fire, ma- 
neuver, and engineer actions are as- 
signed to the forward TOC. Thus in 
any operation where enemy air or 
CBR measures are not a threat, the 
technical staff operates from the main. 
The G2 and G8 personnel necessary 
to keep abreast of the action are in- 
cluded in the command group, but 
those elements of the intelligence and 
operations sections which are con- 
cerned with the routine or administra- 
tive aspects of the tactical situation 
(trends, long-term analyses, historical 
records) belong at the main. 

The advance TOC must be provided 
with air or motor transport for indi- 
vidual or group use. Since the use of 
either air or motor may be occasional, 
depending upon the nature of the op- 
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eration, a portion may be maintained 
at or near the main CP, to be sent 
forward on call. 

Airborne CP’s are a definite re- 
quirement. Equipment for this pur- 
pose is being developed. For amphib- 
ious operations the ACV (amphibious 
control vessel) has been a floating 
communications center and office 
building for many years. The Air 
Force maintains flying CP’s of an 
extremely sophisticated type in the 
KC-135 aircraft which can communi- 
cate worldwide when ground instal- 
lations are out. The flying CP can 
function as such in army, corps, and 
division echelons and, because of its 
inherent mobility and the increased 
radio range normally associated with 
being airborne, is an excellent safe- 
guard of communications while ground 
installations are displacing. 


Main CP—General Considerations 

A main command post fulfills func- 
tions which have been long understood 
whether combat is of the mobile or 
static variety. In division and higher 
units it is truly a traveling circus and 
requires a great deal of command 
ability in the headquarters command- 
ant to ensure movement, installation 
and displacement with minimum vul- 
nerability, and interruption of com- 
munications. 

It is manned by personnel who are 
not essential to the conduct of mobile 
operations in the advance TOC or re- 
quired for administration in the per- 
sonnel-logistics separate headquarters. 
Existing publications provide ample 
guidance for its operations. 

There are certain reservations to 
be made, however. It is very probable 
that a reassessment of communica- 
tions equipment type must be made to 
ensure that the ponderous equipment 
which has featured the post-Korea 
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period is not permitted to weigh down 
the installation to the point where 
communications dictate how opera- 
tions shall be conducted, rather than 
supporting the type of operations 
which modern warfare demands. In 
the August-1959 issue of Army, Gen- 
eral Benjamin H. Pochyla, Signal 
Corps, has written: 

The quantity of communications- 
electronic equipment in the combat 
area is increasing at an alarming 
rate. Using units . . . call for more 
and more capabilities involving equip- 
ment ... which is highly ... complex 
... (and) are growing slower. It may 
be that we are spinning a communica- 
tions web from which we will not be 
able to escape if we are forced to fight. 
... we... are developing so many 
electronic radiators that the enemy 
will not have to worry about jamming 
us because we shall do it ourselves. 


Determination of the level of com- 
munications equipment complexity is 
required to support mobile higher level 
echelons well beyond the scope of this 
discussion. It is sufficient to say that 
the many signal centers associated 
with a field army area in the days of 
Korea require sharp scrutiny. 

Three other considerations require 
mention—those of signal security, use 
of radio relay, and the application of 
the principles cited to other-than-land 
operations. 


Signal Security 

The commander who exercises per- 
sonal leadership by radio can always 
be expected to come in for criticism 
from those who are overly conscious 
of signal security. If the commander 
is careless and the headquarters has 
been indoctrinated improperly, the 
criticism is warranted. However, the 
system is one which modern times de- 
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mand and if accompanied by the use 
of voice codes, long standard, and by 
the ability to strike before the enemy 
can react to radio intercepts, the sys- 
tem is justified. 


Radio relay is highly directional by 
design. A certain compatibility of 
equipment at various echelons is re- 
quired. A signal center is not only 
ponderous in itself but demands satel- 
lite equipment. A highly mobile Com- 
mander’s Group using frequency mod- 
ulated (FM) equipment not only risks 
security violations, but often cannot 
carry with it the equipment for linking 
it directly into the relay system. Yet 
it would be interesting to determine 
to what extent the operation of a mo- 
bile Commander’s Group, working 
with FM, could cut down the require- 
ments for a large number of relay 
systems, at least for the transmission 
of critical command traffic. 

The application of the foregoing 
principles to the transition from sea- 
borne or airborne transport to opera- 
tions at destination appears feasible. 
A main command post rarely éan be 
as well-equipped as an ACV, and to 
establish advance CP’s ashore and 
provide for a motorized or airborne 
Commander’s Group would seem simp- 
ler than an entirely land-based opera- 
tion. For air-transported operations 
where the landing area must be fought 
for, airborne CP’s will operate until 
substantial ground gains are made. 


A great many small points of SOP’s 
necessarily are left out of this study. 
Some can prove significant in combat. 
An example is the provision for senior 
commanders customarily calling jun- 
iors through the latter’s executive, 
leaving commanders free to command. 
Interruptions from nervous senior 





commanders frequently can be sj. 
cidal to an operation. 


Summary 

The aim in this discussion has been 
to point out the need for a hard look 
at leadership as it is exemplified by, 
knowledge of command techniques or 
“tricks of the trade” which hitherto 
have been passed down from one abk 
commander to another. 

The era of highly mobile warfare 
in which relatively small forces are 
expected to move by air and sea to 
troubled spots poses questions of head- 
quarters’ team play when, in fact, lit- 
tle or no opportunity for development 
of standing procedures exists. Plans 
may be drawn for any number of con- 
tingencies, yet lie dormant for an 
extended period. Meanwhile, the per- 
sonnel who are to execute the plan 
are rotated and a new and untried 
“team” appears on deck. Standing 
operating procedures, as well as op- 
erations plans, are a must in these 
circumstances. Some reasonable set 
of general principles is necessary for 
guidance. 

The text which tells the officer that 
he should go where he can best con- 
trol the action evades the possibility 
that he may not know where this is. 
There are many sets of circumstances 
which may change a commander’s post 
of command but we can confide a few 
standard ones to the inexperienced 
leader. 

Successful commanders operate in 
different ways, and it is undesirable 
to have a set of rules which may re- 
strict the freedom of action of a com- 
mander rather than enhance it. The 
end in view is a set of guidelines which 
provide knowledge for the inexperi- 
enced and system for the experienced. 
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W: ARE beginning to realize how 
settled and permanent our critical sit- 
uation has been when it shows signs 
of cracking after years of stability. 
The world has lived in a permanent 
state of East-West war ever since the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and the Ko- 
rean War shook the West out of its 
delusions of peace with our “Russian 
friends and allies.” 

A definite tension set in then which 
took many forms, including the fre- 
quent pathetic appeals to “relax ten- 
sion.” This tension became the chief 
feature of our world; and all the na- 
tions of the earth gradually took a 
position around it, as do iron parti- 
cles around a magnet. Some ranged 
themselves toward the Western pole, 
others toward the Eastern pole; and 
a third group remained in all kinds 
of neither-this-nor-that positions, al- 
though most of them were enabled to 
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do so thanks to the power of the West- 
ern pole. 

It is in this world we lived until 
1960. But in that year, the movement 
of emancipation of countries once col- 
onized by Europe gained momentum, 
and a number of new nations emerged 
which transfigured the third or “un- 
committed” sector of the world. This 
sector has thus become by far the most 
dangerous, for the accession of so 
many inexperienced nations not only 
to independence but to a full share in 
the management of the affairs of the 





Digested from a copyrighted 
article which appeared in the 
January 1961 issue of the Swiss 
REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS, @ 
monthly publication of NEUE ZUr- 
CHER ZEITUNG which first carried 
the article in its editorial col- 
umns. 
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world considerably increases passion, 
uncertainty, and confusion. 

Now it is in the nature of things 
that passion, uncertainty, and confu- 
sion should favor the Soviet Union and 
Red China. In our present conflict, the 
West appeals to clarity in ideas, order 
in action, and calmness in feelings; 
the Communist world thrives on con- 
fusion in ideas, violence in events, and 
passion in feelings. If a number of new 
nations, many of them still fresh from 
colonial days, nursing resentments, 
and lacking in political tradition and 
experience, are admitted to the world 
councils, it is only natural to fear that 
the Soviet Union may find in the situ- 
ation a field favorable for her maneu- 
vers. 


Role of the United Nations 

As was to be expected, the impact 
of this new development was first felt 
in the United Nations. Where else 
could the West find forces capable of 
disciplining and organizing the motley 
crowd of new states? The determined 
attack made by the Soviet Prime Min- 
ister against the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, and developed by 
his subordinate officers against the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNES- 
CO), may well have as its chief aim 
the destruction of the only dam there 
is for the new flood. 

The Western Nations would do well 
to ponder over the possible effects of 
such a maneuver, for no amount of 
NATO strength—indispensable as it 
is—would save Europe from commu- 
nism if communism succeeded. in con- 
quering Asia, Africa, and Spanish 
America. 

The challenge demands hard think- 
ing and bold decisions. To begin with, 
we must have no illusions about an 
understanding or a compromise. Let 
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us stick to the grim view: the Soviet the ne 
Union means war—not hot war buf be wl 
an active and vigorous cold war. Asianent 
part of this ruthless cold war, we mayfiuly fe 
witness now and then moves whichMations 
look like sweet reasonability and trueMMheir ni 
love of peace, such as the recent con-Mactory 
cessions to Finland. However, thes 
are all part of the game of disarming 
the West and softening its opinion, — In an 

The Soviet Union means _ business (ng the 
and will strive to win with the utmost free to 
determination. Therefore, our first de. Mpleasur 
cision might well be to realize that we §furthe 


e Wi 


are at war with the Soviet Union. Ruy, In 
. quse 
An Alternative Test, 





The second point is that as much as 
we may appreciate the value of the 
United Nations, we must be prepared 
for a possible victory of the Soviet 
Union in her determined struggle to 
destroy it or at any rate make it totally 
ineffective. The Free World should be 
ready with an alternative scheme— A 
which might well be a United Nations th 
of its own, a federation of free na- di 
tions, on a basis far more efficient, 
united, and formidable than the too 
ambitious, too inorganic, and chaotic 
machinery now threatened by Moscow. 
It should be ready to inherit the field 
and tasks of the United Nations with- 
out the handicaps which the presence 
of the adversary within inevitably 
strew on the path of the United Na- 
tions. 

The argument that such an organ- 
ization would dramatize and make 
more dangerous the present division 
of the world is worthless. What is 
wrong with the world is that it has 
thrown over the abyss a paper bridge 
which sooner or later, being made of 
paper, would have to collapse. 

The argument that the noncon- 
mitted sector would find itself roof- 
less is not much more valuable; for 
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+ Soviet the new Free United Nations came 
yar but) be what it should be—a truly per- 
var. AsManent alliance of truly free nations 
we mayMruly federated—many noncommitted 

whichfations would come to realize that 
nd trueMMheir neutralist position is unsatis- 
nt con-M@actory and would join. 
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arming geace With Freedom 
Pinion, — In any case, the importance of unit- 


usines ng the truly free nations which feel 
utmost free to unite should not wait upon the 












The opportunity offered to the new 
American President is, therefore, 
unique. In its essence, the world that 
had been left to President Eisenhower 
by President Truman remains unal- 
tered; but in its form, it is cracking. 
The axial terision remains identical. 
But the problems created by the eman- 
cipation of Asia and Africa and by 
the quickening of political and eco- 
nomic life in Spanish America amount 
to a renovation of the world’s political 





irst de pleasure of the uncommitted world. landscape. A new vision, a new faith, 

hat we furthermore, since the position of, and a new courage will be required. 

ion. fay, India can only be maintained be- President Kennedy has not had time 

ause she is tacitly protected by the to say much yet. But it is of good 

- West, an even stronger West would omen that every time he has spoken 
ch & Bford her an even stronger protection the accent has been on freedom. For 

of the aicia : : 

ell permitting her an even firmer neu- without freedom peace can be nothing 
= rality. but an illusion or a fraud. 

Soviet 

rgle to 

totally 








uld be The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Communist voices in 

cheme Asia and Latin America, these messages are all the same. The complacent, 

ations the self-indulgent, the soft societies, are about to be swept away with the 

- na- debris of history. Only the strong, only the industrious, only the determined, 

icient, only the courageous, only the visionary who determine the real nature of 

he too our struggle can possibly survive. 

haotic 

oscow. No greater task faces this country or this Administration, no other 

e field challenge is more deserving of our every effort and energy. Too long we have 

with- fixed our eyes on traditional military needs; on armies prepared to cross 

eSence borders; on missiles poised for flight. Now it should be clear that this is no 

itably longer enough; that our security may be lost piece by piece, country by 

d Na- country, without the firing of a single missile or the crossing of a single 
border. 

rgan- 

make We intend to profit from this lesson. We intend to reexamine and re- 

vision orient our forces of all kinds; our tactics and our institutions here in this 

at is community. We intend to intensify our efforts for a struggle in many ways 

t has more difficult than war, where disappointments will often accompany us. 

_ For I am convinced that we in this country and in the Free World pos- 
sess the necessary resources and the skill and the added strength that 

1com- comes from a belief in the freedom of man. 

roof- 

: for President John F. Kennedy 
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= School of Musketry was 
started at Monterey following one of 
the most significant military develop- 
ments in the history of the United 
States Army. This was the issue of 
two Maxim machineguns to each in- 
fantry and cavalry regiment in 1906. 
I was a lieutenant in the 22d In- 
fantry, with battle experience in the 
Philippines with the British one- 
pounder (pom-pom), the Gatling and 
the Colt machinegun. In the fall of 
1906 I was placed in command of the 
provisional machinegun platoon which 
was authorized for the regiment. 
The platoon had just moved from 
Camp Lewis, Washington, to the 
Presidio of Monterey, California, 
where it was assigned for duty at the 
newly organized School of Musketry. 
Shortly thereafter, the entire 22d In- 
fantry was ordered to Goldfield, Ne- 
vada, and the machinegun platoon 
went as an integral part of the regi- 
ment. Not until February 1907, was 
the platoon back in Monterey on duty 
with the School of Musketry. My 
account of what followed consists 
mainly of personal reminiscences; of- 
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ficial records are sadly deficient for 
that period. 

The provisional machinegun platoon 
was an orphan. It consisted of 18 tes. 
privates, two corporals, a sergeant, impro 
and a first or second lieutenant. Owing with. 
to the type of regimental organization The 
fixed by Congress at that time, the 

: Mont 
enlisted men of the platoon actually§. 19 
were members of Companies A, B, and x 
C of each regiment. These companies ws 
were authorized an increase of seven > M 
men each to provide for this innova- had 2 
tion. any 

The platoon consisted of two squads Can) 
of a corporal and nine men each, a lieut 
sergeant who acted as first sergeant, W 
a lieutenant of the regiment in com- 
mand, 10 pack mules, and pack equip-§ = (¢ 
ment designed for horses. Each squad § fron 
had one gun weighing about 58 pounds afte 
and a tripod weighing about 52 pounds § 4s ¢ 
with tool, water, and ammunition § us 
load totaling about 800 pounds. fron 

The guns were fine. They were 4 
British development of the Boer War, 
which were not considered heavy for ye 
those days. The ammunition allow- | py, 
ance was 500 rounds per gun per year, § ing, 
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fixed by the Ordnance Department. 
raining manuals consisted of a sin- 
mic copy of a book by the Vickers- 
iaxim Company on the assembly and 
eration of the gun. 
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sigament to Monterey 
What an opportunity for a young 
nan! The assignment of a detached 
ttalion, and the provisional ma- 
hinegun platoon of the 22d Infantry 
» the School of Musketry at Monte- 
ny meant a freedom of action for a 
subordinate commander which is in- 
oceivable under present conditions. 
[felt after a few months at Monterey 
htt no one knew more about ma- 
chineguns than I did. Any idea sug- 
gested by my men or by the school 
was tested with ammunition expendi- 
ture (if necessary) that wiped out 
the annual allowance in a few min- 
of 18 utes. Indirect fire, night firing, and 
rgeant, improvised apparatus were all played 
Owing with. 
ization 
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nnova- 
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The 20th Infantry was stationed at 
Monterey at that time and some time 
in 1907, Company A of that regiment 
was converted into a three-platoon 
machinegun company. Colonel Marion 
P. Maus, commanding the regiment, 
had assigned to him to command Com- 
pany A, Captain John H. (Gatling 
Gun) Parker of Santiago fame. As 
lieutenants, the company had Thomas 
W. Brown, Frank §S. Bowen, and 
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Colonel Parker Hitt was retired 
from the United States Army in 1928 
after 30 years of service. He served 
as an instructor at the School of 
Musketry at Monterey, California, 
from 1906 to 1908; at Fort Leaven- 
worth from 1912 to 1915; at the 
School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, from 1915 to 1917; and at the 
Army War College from 1919 to 1924. 
He was a pioneer in the theory of 
machinegun employment. 
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Leighton Powell each of whom com- 
manded a platoon of Maxim guns 
identical with mine. This was a fine 
thing for local competition. 

I well recollect a club controversy 
which I had with Captain Parker over 
the relative merits of the Gatling and 
Maxim guns. It developed into an ac- 
curacy firing test in which two of my 
men fired a new Benet-Mercier gun 
sent to the school for test; the rest 
of my men fired two Maxims. Two 
picked squads of the 20th Infantry 
company fired two Gatling guns on 
artillery mounts—under Captain 
Parker’s extremely personal super- 
vision. Each gun fired 100 rounds at 
an A target at 200 yards. 

I do not remember the exact scores 
but my Maxims put every shot in the 
four ring, the Benet-Mercier put 
every shot in the target, and the two 
Gatlings failed to account for about 
50 of their 200 shots. 

At Monterey I developed a friend- 
ship and professional association with 
Lieutenant T. W. Brown, which was 
continued at Fort Sill in 1915. I con- 
sidered Brown one of the greatest in 
the machinegun game—a man of ad- 
vanced ideas and yet one who never 
let his ideas run wild. He and I car- 
ried on the cult of the machinegun at 
the new School of Musketry at Fort 
Sill in 1915-17—in the days when the 
Army had no machineguns, when the 
Benet-Mercier automatic rifle was 
king, when war was approaching. We 
fought to get classes of noncommis- 
sioned officers to attend the school. No 
officers could be spared for that kind 
of foolishness. 

What would it mean to a company 
commander in these days if the De- 
partment of the Army were to direct 
that he work out his own ideas for 
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a set of drill regulations, firing regu- 
lations, and field service regulations, 
and after a year’s trial, submit them 
to the Department of the Army for 
consideration? This is substantially 
what happened in 1906. 

My predecessor had sound ideas 
from the start. I do not remember 
making any recommendations for 
change in his provisional regulations, 
except in the firing regulations. And 
in this case, I had reason. I have said 
that the ammunition allowance at that 
time was 500 rounds per gun per year. 
In the Fiscal Year 1907-08, I ex- 
pended about 20,000 rounds per gun 
for my two guns in every sort of 
experiment and test. Naturally, I saw 
the folly and inadequacy of any such 
allowance as 500 rounds per gun. I 
saw the need for more extended firing 
in machinegun training and made 
rather extensive recommendations to 
the commandant along this line. These 
recommendations were worked into 
the 1,000-inch firing course and the 
machinegun regulations by Captain 
Brown and myself at Fort Still in 
1916-17, some 10 years later. 


No Machinegun Theory 

The rifle was king in those days 
and a man went to the School of Mus- 
ketry to have his chance to get in the 
Pacific Department rifle competition. 
I fired in the 1907 competition where 
we had the 40-round skirmish run and 
got a bronze medal with a score of 
744, 

The machinegun was a curiosity to 
the classes at the school. We let each 
member of the class fire a few rounds, 
showed them how to reduce jams, and 
had inspections of the platoon in field 
equipment, but otherwise I can re- 
member no classwork. There was no 
theory of machineguns that had been 
put into print; John Henry Parker 
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was in the officers club any day to t 
all that was worth telling about the 
history. Practically, the machinegy 
were complicated engines exploited} 
youthful cranks who expected them 
dominate the battlefield of the futuy 
There was a 600-yard range rig} 
in the upper or school section of th 
post and the quarters of the bacheh 
officers ran close along one side } 
tween the 500- and 600-yard firiy 
points. A pistol range paralleled t 
main range, the pits being continuou 
The range was very well-equipped an 
was used for the Pacific Division com 
petitions in 1907 and 1908. 
Experiments of all kinds went « 
there. I remember taking readings fo 
a week on a transit set up at the 60) 
yard firing point and on thermometer 399: 
and hygrometers to try to determin 
some law for mirage. Night firing wag The 
tried there both with machineguy 
and rifles. Captain F. G. Stritzinge§ Si 
Jr., made 20 consecutive bull’s-eyes a 
500 yards one black night, the aiming Hit 
point being a lantern hung on the up of | 
per corner of the target. The first mol§ 537 
els of the Colt pistol were tested ther tha 
and I found a way to make the pistlf gu 
go off by juggling the safeties alone 
without touching the trigger. Colond§ po 
Marion P. Maus, president of the test fic 
board, was incredulous and on trying— de 
it for himself the gun went off ani— 8a 
the bullet chipped a neat nick in th 


ray 


Yr: 


toe of his boot. it 
1 
First Drop Targets ja 


I think I was responsible for the— & 
first successful field targets used byg * 
the Army which would fall when 
struck by a bullet and yet stand ing, te 
a wind. I made several models at is 
Monterey, including a rotary ong P 
which turned over automatically when 
struck, exposing a fresh target. The 
drop targets were afterward taken up 
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ly the Ordnance Department, which 
anufactured them for a time. 

One fault of the water-cooled Maz- 
ims was that after firing several hun- 
dred rounds continuously they began 
» steam. The steam came up in a 
beautiful white plume from two to 
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One day this happened in some test 
firing at the 500-yard firing point in 
front of my quarters and I got a 
piece of rubber tubing out of my bath- 
room and inserted one end in the 
steam vent and the other into a water 
box on the ground. The tube did the 
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trick of eliminating the steam at once. 
Later we made a metal nozzle with a 
holding-on catch and used this device 
for all firings. I recommended the de- 
vice to the War Department by letter 
in March 1908. The reply came in a 
typical official letter of those days. 


five feet high, exposing the gun and 
often cutting off the line of sight as 
well. It was as if we had hung out a 
sign, “Here is a machinegun.” The 
British had this trouble during the 
Boer War but nobody devised a rem- 
edy for it. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance 


Washington BSq 
July 30, 1909 
38356-841 
The Adjutant General, 
U.S.Army 
Sir:- 


1. I have the honor to invite attention to letter of 1st, Lieut. Parker 
Hitt, 22nd Infantry, commanding the machine gun platoon at the Presidio 
of Monterey, California, dated March 23, 1908, A.G.O. 18604837— (0.0.38356- 
537), wherein he recommends a device intended to do away with the steam 
that sometimes issues from the water-jacket of Maxim automatic machine 
guns. 


2. Extensive tests of this device have been conducted by the Ordnance 
Board at the Sandy Hook Proving Ground under instructions from this of- 
fice. It was found that the device accomplishes the purpose for which it was 
designed within certain limits, viz: up to the point where it becomes neces- 
sary to refill the water-jacket. If then the tube which leads to the water box 
on the ground be not disconnected, the time required for the pressure in the 
water-jacket to fall sufficiently to permit filling is quite considerable; and 
if the tube be removed for each filling, a cloud of steam issues from the 
jacket and the time required until firing can be resumed is still appreciably 
greater than if the tube is not used, being in the tests made from 20 to 56 
seconds longer. 


3. In the firings made at the proving grounds no difficulty was encoun- 
tered in sighting due to the steam either with or without the tube, but this 
is largely a question of atmospheric conditions at the time. Observers were 
placed with telescopes at distances of 1,000 yards and 2,300 yards during 
the firing. At 2,300 yards no steam was visible either with or without the 
tube. At 1,000 and 1,200 yards the steam was visible from the gun without 
the tube and also, during the filling period only, from the gun with the tube. 
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4. The visibility of the steam would, of course, be a factor only in cases 
where practically complete cover for the gun and crew were obtainable, since 
the latter would be much more noticeable than the steam. 


5. The question of the advisability of furnishing the attachment pro- 
posed is, therefore, one of the relative importance of being free from any 
obstruction of the line of sight by steam, which should normally be only an 
occasional difficulty, and of having the location of the gun in those cases 
where the men and equipment are concealed indicated by steam about once 
in every 750 rounds instead of continuously as compared with the disadvan- 
tage of the extra time for filling, the additional cost and the inconvenience 
of carrying. As the inconvenience of the extra equipment is slight; as the 
extra cost is inconsiderable, and as the disadvantage of having the line of 
sight continuously blurred, even on exceptional occasions, is great, the at- 
tachment will be supplied for all machine guns. 


6. The original papers have been retained for use in connection with 
manufacture. 


7. It is suggested that this letter be referred to Lt. Hitt and to the 


Commandant of the School of Musketry. 


Very respectfully, 


(Sgd) William Crozier. 
Brig. Genl., Chief of Ordnance. 


It was said that the British and 
German military attachés saw the 
test at Sandy Hook and that the Brit- 
ish and German Armies were equipped 
with these tubes in the fall of 1909, 
while we wandered off to the Benet- 
Mercier air-cooled automatic rifle and 
never did get the steam tubes until the 
Browning came in 1918. 

There is one last story which does 
not really belong to Monterey but 
which shows the attitude of the Army 
to the machinegun in those days. In 
May 1908 orders came for the 22d In- 
fantry to go to six stations in Alaska 
for a two-year tour. The machinegun 
platoon was to go with regimental 
headquarters to Fort Seward and I 
was given command of I Company to 
go to Nome. The colonel, a fine gentle- 
man of the old school, saw two long 
winters ahead and picked his official 
family with care. There were, I be- 
lieve, no bachelors in his garrison and 


my successor, Lieutenant W. G. Doane, 
joined on the dock at San Francisco 
with his wife after a four-year detail 
in the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment. A year later, the Depart- 
ment Inspector found the machine- 
guns and equipment packed in their 
original shipping boxes. The platoon 
was on “special duty” about the post. 

The transport gathered the regi- 
ment together again in July 1910 and 
on board we got word that we were 
to go on maneuvers at Leon Springs 
as soon as we reached Fort Sam 
Houston. My good friend George S. 
Simonds, then regimental -adjutant, 
told me the colonel wanted me to take 
the platoon again and get it in shape 
for the maneuvers. “What is left of 
it?” I asked, thinking of what was the 
finest, best trained machinegun pla- 
toon in the Army two years ago. “The 
equipment, one corporal, and one pri- 
vate,” he replied. 
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The opinions and citation of facts 
are the author’s and not necessarily 
those of the Department of Defense 
or the U. S. Army Command and 
General Staff College—Editor. 


* Supreme Court of the United 
States has stated: 

From the very beginning of its his- 
tory this court has recognized and 
applied the law of war as including 
that part of the law of nations which 
prescribes for the conduct of war, the 
status, rights and duties of enemy 
nations as well as of enemy individ- 
uals, 

A tremendous increase in the le- 
thality of weapons since 1942 makes 
it urgent to examine the “law of war” 
with reference to its regulation of the 
effects of these weapons upon civilian 
populations. It already has been dem- 
onstrated quite effectively that the 
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Major A. R. Richstein, United States Army 


existence of “rules” or “law of war” 
are important to both the victors and 
the vanquished. 

During World War II the Japanese 
Government executed some members 
of the crews of the two airplanes 
forced down while taking part in the 
United States carrier-based air raid, 
18 April 1942, on Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, and Nagoya. The grounds for 
the executions, according to the Japa- 
nese Government, were that the air- 
men intentionally had bombed non- 
military installations and had fired 
upon civilians deliberately. At the 
end of the war some Japanese officers 
responsible for the executions were 
tried in 1946 by a United States mili- 
tary court and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. 

Many observers are impressed with 
the insufficiency of the law of war in 


1 Execution of American Aviators, Volume 37, 
American Journal of International Law, 480. 
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being. One prominent international 
jurist’ has ventured that all methods 
of destruction may remain subject to 
but one “absolute rule of law.” He 
writes: 

It is clear that admission of a right 
to resort to the creation of terror 
among the civilian population as being 
a legitimate object per se would in- 
evitably mean that actual and formal 
end of the law of warfare. For that 
reason, so long as the assumption is 
allowed to subsist that there is a law 
of war, the prohibition of the weapon 
of terror not ingidental to lawful op- 
erations must be regarded as an ab- 
solute rule of law. 

In view of the current levels of 
weapons lethality, the ambiguity of 
existing rules, and the practice of bel- 
ligerents in the Second World War, it 
is significant to review the existing 
legal and doctrinal framework upon 
which a commander may base a deci- 
sion to employ a particular weapon 
against a selected target. 


Impact of Developments 

Rapid changes in weapons systems 
always have had a marked impact 
upon the law of war. Conversely, the 
law of war sometimes limits the means 

2Sir Hersh Lauterpacht, The Problem of the 
Revision of the Law of War, Volume 29, British 
Year Book of International Law, 360-69 (1952). 

Major A. R. Richstein is Chief, 
Opinions and Policy Section, Interna- 
tional Law Branch, Judge Advocate 
Division, Headquarters, United States 
Army, Europe. During World War II 
he served on a Military Intelligence 
Team attached to 9th Army and, sub- 
sequently, as a military government 
officer in Germany. In 1956 Major 
Richstein received his Master of Laws 
(International Law) degree from the 
New York University School of Law. 
He is a 1958 graduate of the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College. 
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of employment of available weapon; 
Perhaps it is ironic that recent d& 
velopments in the field of nucleg 


Missi 


weapons and delivery systems shouliffsi 
occur contemporaneously with at-Mit i 


tempts to make more definite the lay 
of war and broaden the protectin 
afforded noncombatants. 


An important part of United State 
policy is to observe the customary 
and conventional law of war in con- 
flicts with other belligerents. Fie 
Manual 27-10, The Law of Land War. 
fare, dated July 1956, emphasizes that 
the customary and conventional law 
of war, being part of the law of the 
United States, will be observed 
strictly. This manual, which provides 
authoritative guidance to United 
States military personnel on the law 
applicable to the conduct of war on 
land, stresses that in bombardments, 
loss of life and damage to property 
must not be out of proportion to the 
military advantage gained. 

Although there usually has been a 
lag between developments in the law 
of land warfare and _ technological 
changes in weapons systems, our na- 
tional strategic policy rapidly is nar- 
rowing the gap between the two. Mr. 
Gordon E. Dean, when Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, cav- 
tioned: 

We must cease associating with an 
atomic war, the idea of gigantic e- 
plosions by which great cities and 
their inhabitants are converted to 
rubble and ashes. ... We are work- 
ing today on weapons which may be 
used on the field of battle, on artil- 
lery shells, guided missiles .. . of 
almost as many varieties as the con- 
ventional weapons. We shall have 
something for all situations, large 
weapons for large targets and small 
ones for the small. 
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Missile systems are assuming ine 
creasing importance as a means of 
delivery of nuclear warheads. In con- 
jdering the missile to be employed, 


-Bit is important to remember that a 


free rocket may be relatively accurate 
at short ranges but as the range in- 
ceases it becomes an area-type 
weapon. The guided missile must be 
wed to destroy targets requiring ex- 
treme accuracy of fire at short or 
long ranges. 

An example of the tactical doctrine 
applicable to the employment of nu- 
ear weapons may be found in Field 
Manual 7-100, Infantry Division, 
dated October 1958, paragraph 62, 
which sets forth general guidance to 
be followed : 

The primary criterion for employ- 
ing atomic weapons will be to use 
them to gain maximum tactical bene- 
fits. This may be achieved by obtain- 
ing maximum casualties and materiel 
damage, but these objectives are not 
primary and are sought only to 
achieve tactical advantage. Because 
of the limitation in numbers of these 
weapons, they must be employed with 
care to insure the most effective use 
of limited resources on profitable tar- 
gets, and decisiveness by exploiting 
fully the results of atomic attack. The 
commander should employ the most 
effective overall atomic weapons sys- 
tem available, consistent with the fol- 
lowing criteria for safety and re- 
straint: 

(1) There should be a reasonable 
margin of safety for friendly and neu- 
tral military forces, civilian popula- 
tion, and resources. 

(2) Consistent with the attain- 
ment of objectives, every effort must 
be made to minimize casualties among 
enemy civil personnel not directly as- 
sociated with the operation of mili- 
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tary, industrial, or transportation fa- 
cilities essential to the enemy military 
effort. 

(3) Weapons selected should be of 
the smallest yield available consistent 
with inflicting the desired degree of 
damage on the designated military 
target. This selection should take into 
account the errors applicable to the 
target acquisition system and the 
delivery system required without al- 
lowance for gross error. ... 


What is a “military target”? If the 
degree of harm to civilian populations 
is to be proportionate to what is 
deemed “consistent with the attain- 
ment of objectives,”’ does the selection 
of objectives determine the applicable 
law of war? To explore these problems 
more fully, let us consider the doc- 
trine set forth above, with reference 
to a hypothetical tactical situation and 
the limitations of the law of war. 


Hypothetical Situation 

After an Aggressor attack, the 
United States 30th Army is part of 
an allied army conducting an offensive 
to seize crossings over a large river. 


The artillery officer, United States 
30th Army, has recommended a nu- 
clear target for a new type guided 
missile battalion assigned to the com- 
mand. The information pertinent to 
the target is as follows: 

1. Target is a railroad marshaling 
yard in City X. The bulk of the sup- 
plies for Aggressor units opposing 
30th Army pass through this yard. 

2. For purposes of this hypothetical 
situation, the new guided missile bat- 
talion has a range of approximately 
160 to 320 kilometers and is capable 
of reducing effectiveness of this mar- 
shaling yard by approximately 75 
percent. 

3. At the planned range, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the missiles will 
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fall outside the limits of the mar- 
shaling yard. The following installa- 
tions, located in the target area, are 
within the dispersion pattern of the 
missiles that will fall outside the mar- 
shaling yard: 

Large civilian hospital center. 
The hospital is being operated under 
civilian control and is treating civil- 
ian casualties. Red Cross emblems are 
conspicuously painted on the roof of 
each building. 

University Campus. Buildings 
have been converted to barracks for 
civilians whose homes have been de- 
stroyed by bombing. 

Congested residential district. 

Cathedral. 

4, City X contains no major indus- 
tries. Approximately 10 percent of 
the population is employed by the 
railroad; the remaining 90 percent is 
engaged in work which does not sup- 
port the Aggressor military effort 
directly. 

5. Characteristics of the missiles 
fired by this battalion are such that 
enemy aircraft cannot intercept them 
effectively. There are no enemy anti- 
aircraft artillery dispositions or mili- 
tary installations in the target area. 
Aggressor, however, has antiaircraft 
artillery which, if placed at City X, 
could reduce the effectiveness of the 
guided missile attack by 50 percent. 
No estimate can be made as to the 
time required for Aggressor to con- 
centrate his antiaircraft artillery at 
City X. 


Legal Considerations 

An analysis of the legal considera- 
tions involved in the situation por- 
trayed would be based in great part 
on the provisions of Field Manual 27- 
10. A complete estimate, however, 
would necessitate additional research 
and evaluation of some of the more 
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controversial aspects of the law of 
war in the light of recent develoy 
ments. 

Some of the questions to be resolved 
are: 

e@ May nuclear weapons be used? 

e Is this a military target? Mus 
incidental damage to the civilians be 
avoided ? 

e@ Is a warning to the civilian pop- 
ulation necessary? 

@ Does “military necessity” justify 
the attack upon the target if other. 
wise prohibited? 

The aspect of the problem which 
appears easiest to resolve is the use 
of nuclear weapons, as such. The re- 
cent revision of Field Manual 27-10 
now includes the following provisions: 

The use of explosive ‘atomic weap- 
ons, whether by air, sea or land 
forces, cannot as such be regarded as 
violative of international law in the 
absence of any customary rule of in- 
ternational law or international con- 
vention restricting their employment. 


Legality Problem 

In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, there was 
some doubt as to their legality because 
the range of their action and destruc- 
tiveness were so great as to make it 
impossible to observe the restrictions 
upon the bombardment of undefended 
cities. In addition, there was some 
opinion that the radiation effects of 
nuclear weapons might be construed 
as violative of Article 23 of the Hague 
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have to cope with the problem of 
legality inherent in the employment 
of nuclear weapons, as such, but only 
will have to determine the application 
of the law of war to the particular 
targets being considered. 

Is this a military target? 

Generally, one of the most difficult 
problems of the law of war has been 
the attempt to regulate sieges and 
bombardments to permit the belliger- 
ent to reduce an enemy stronghold 
and, at the same time, to spare non- 
combatants as far as possible and to 
do no more harm than necessary to 
public buildings not used for military 
purposes. It was not until the Hague 
Conference of 1899 that conventional 
law came to supplement the uncertain 
customary law. Article 25 of the Reg- 
ulations attached to the Convention 
Respecting the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land provided that “attack 
or bombardment of towns, villages, 
dwellings, or buildings which are un- 
defended is prohibited.” The Regula- 
tions of 1907 went a step further by 
including within the prohibition “the 
attack or bombardment by any means 
whatsoever,” so as to encompass 
bombardment by projectiles from bal- 
lons or airships. This appears broad 
enough to include missiles. 


Definition Not Clear 

The Hague Regulations, unfortu- 
nately, failed to define what consti- 
tuted a “defended” as distinct from 
an “undefended” town, and in the 
absence of such a definition the pro- 
hibition was of little value. An ex- 
amination of the practice of the World 
War II belligerents, however, leads 
to the conclusions that to fall within 
the immunity of Article 25 and the 
“undefended town” doctrine, a city 
must be within the combat zone and 
the effective reach of the attacker’s 
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land forces; and exposed to the at- 
tacker by cessation of military de- 
fense and of use of its installations 
and facilities, and by grant of access 
to the attacker. 

The term “defended place” is now 
defined in Field Manual 27-10, para- 
graph 40. The following subpara- 
graph, which did not appear in the 
1940 manual, has been added: 

Factories producing munitions and 
military supplies, military camps, 
warehouses storing munitions and 
military supplies, ports and railroads 
being used for the transportation of 
military supplies, and other places 
devoted to the support of military op- 
erations or the accommodation of 
troops may also be attacked and 
bombarded even though they are not 
defended. (Emphasis added.) 

This addition appears to be an in- 
corporation of the “military objec- 
tives” which the naval bombardment 
rules of the Hague Convention per- 
mitted to be bombed and certainly 
would include the hypothetical target 
under consideration. 


Prior Warning 

Having determined that this is a 
military target, may it be attacked 
without warning? 

Where bombardment is permitted, 
Article 26 of the Hague Regulations 
requires prior warning “except in 
cases of assault.” The United States 
Rules of Land Warfare, 1914, para- 
graph 217, following the Instructions 
of 1863, pointed out that “surprise 
may be a necessity” in which case 
there is no obligation to give warn- 
ing. This phrase was omitted in the 
Rules of 1940 and the Law of Land 
Warfare, 1956, but the principle was 
retained by requiring the warning to 
be given “when admissible’ and 
“when the situation permits.” 
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All of the manuals point out that the 
requirement for warning exists only 
where part of the civil population re- 
mains. The effect of these provisions 
is weakened by the reminder in Field 
Manual 27-10, paragraph 44a, that 
there is no rule of law which compels 
the commander of an investing force 
to permit noncombatants to leave. If 
it is permissible legally to increase the 
logistical burden of the commander 
of a besieged place by preventing 
civilians from leaving, it sems illogi- 
cal that notice be given of impending 
bombardment in‘order that they may 
be removed. Practice of the belliger- 
ents in World War II is consistent 
with this conclusion. No warnings 
were given of impending air attacks 
except on occasions and for reasons 
quite unrelated to legal requirements. 
It was often given in enemy-occupied 
territory in order to spare the friendly 
local population, occasionally in enemy 
territory, like the Ruhr, where there 
were many foreign workers, and by 
the United States in Japan when air 
supremacy was established in order 
to undermine Japanese morale. 


Protection of Civilian Hospitals 

The remainder of the target anal- 
ysis in this discussion is concerned 
with the protection given the civilian 
hospital and inhabitants in the target 
area. Article 27, Hague Regulations, 
required that all necessary steps he 
taken to spare “as far as possible... 
buildings dedicated to religion... 
hospitals and places where the sick 
and wounded are collected.” The pro- 
tection afforded military sanitary es- 
tablishments had never been given to 
civilian hospitals until the Geneva 
Convention of 1949. 

The provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949 have been incorpo- 
rated into Field Manual 27-10. Among 











the more important of these provyi.fis not 
sions is the requirement that civilian §thetice 
hospitals may, under no. circum.pperce? 
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though provision is made for with. §sor Wé 
drawal of protection in those case Military 
where acts harmful to the enemy are 
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committed, notice mus¢ first be given, uatior 
including a time limit. out W 


The Geneva Convention recom-§ sych 
mends that such hospitals be situated Bpefor 
as far as possible from military ob- § yal, 
jectives, but this requirement does not ple w 
appear mandatory. In addition, agree- forbi 
ments may be concluded by the gov- Bare - 
ernments concerned or by subordinate § comp 
commanders to establish neutralized § soon 
zones for civilian noncombatants of § make 
certain types. These agreements are sity ; 
not mandatory. does 


The weakness of the provision for J do a 
protection of civilian hospitals is in § Al 
the requirement that they may, in no § selec 
circumstances, be the object of attack. § emp! 
This would appear to be dependent f targ 
upon the intent of the belligerent and wou! 
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“incidental” or indirect attack. Al- § Rul 
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that attacks against military objec- § 192 
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The dispersion pattern of the de- ff tho 
livery system with reference to the tive 
civilians outside the limits of the § Fé 
marshaling yards becomes increas- § “S 
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given case, the obliteration of a city wh 
of half a million inhabitants to reach fj { 
a factory within it employing 500. It J” 
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js noteworthy too that, in the hypo- 
thetical situation, approximately 90 
percent of the civilians in the area 
have nothing to do with the Aggres- 
gor war effort. 


Kilitary Necessity 

Does military necessity in this sit- 
uation justify an attack, with or with- 
out warning, if otherwise prohibited? 
Such argument could have been made 
before the 1956 revision of the man- 
ual. Now it is defined as “that princi- 
ple which justifies those measures not 
forbidden by international law which 
are indispensable for securing the 
complete submission of the enemy as 
soon as possible.” This principle 
makes allowance for military neces- 
sity within the rule it lays down, but 
does not permit military necessity to 
do away with the rule itself. 

Although the hypothetical situation 
selected has been designed for the 
employment of missiles against the 
target, the same legal considerations 
would result from the employment of 
an air-dropped weapon. The Hague 
Rules of Air Warfare, 1923, which 
were formulated by a commission of 
jurists appointed following a resolu- 
tin of the Washington Conference, 
1921 to 1922, were never ratified. 
However, they are persuasive author- 
ity as the chief existing guide to the 
rules of air warfare. Article 24 of 
those rules defines “military objec- 
tive” in essentially the same terms as 
Field Manual 27-10, paragraph 40, 
discussed earlier in this article. Fur- 
ther, with the exception of certain 
special cases, not pertinent, Article 
62, Air Warfare Rules, makes the laws 
of war applicable to air warfare. Fi- 
nally, the advent of ballistic missiles, 
which can be launched from the sur- 
face or beneath the surface of land 
or sea and from the air, emphasizes 
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the irrelevance of traditional distinc- 
tions between means of delivery. 


Conclusions 

The use of nuclear weapons, as 
such, in the absence of customary or 
conventional rules to the contrary, is 
not violative of international law. 
However, the tremendous destructive 
scale of these weapons, together with 
delivery errors inherent in missile 
systems, engender problems with ref- 
erence to the effects upon civilian non- 
combatants in the target area. 


Within the combat zone, a warning 
is required prior to bombardment in 
those areas where civilians are pre- 
sent, in order that they may be re- 
moved. The practice of the World War 
II belligerents, as well as the provi- 
sions of the United States Rules of 
Land Warfare, tend to indicate that 
this warning need be given only 
“when the situation permits.” The 
requirement for surprise which exists 
in most tactical situations undoubt- 
edly will perpetuate the practice of 
not giving prior warning. 

The ratification by the United 
States in 1955 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949 has created additional 
problems for commanders. For the 
first time civilian hospitals have been 
afforded protection against attack 
formerly given only to military sani- 
tary installations. By merely recom- 
mending that these installations not 
be located near military objectives, 
the effect of the provisions have been 
weakened seriously. It is not at all 
clear as to whether warning must be 
given in those instances where these 
hospitals are located in the vicinity of 
legitimate targets. If otherwise un- 
lawful, the doctrine of military neces- 
sity can no longer be used to justify 
such attacks. Commanders will be wise 
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to seek agreements establishing neu- 
tralized zones for civilian noncom- 
batants as provided by the Geneva 
Convention of 1949. 

The tactical doctrine referred to at 
the beginning of this article high- 
lights the problems involved in the 
formulation of rules governing the 
conduct of warfare. The phrase, “con- 
sistent with objectives,” reveals the 
influence of the doctrine of “military 
necessity.” If we can assume that the 
more ambitious the objective, the 
higher the level of destruction neces- 
sary to achieve-such objective, then 
it becomes evident for legal policy 
that the limitation of the degree of 
destruction depends, in great part, 
upon limitation of objectives. It is 
obvious, however, that a framework 


of legal rules cannot be formulated tof. 
accomplish, beforehand, a definitive l 


limitation of military or political ob. 
jectives. 

In future warfare employment of 
nuclear weapons against targets ip. 
volving possible harm to civilian pop. 
ulations will be governed closely by 
United States military and _ political 
objectives, and will necessitate, in ad. 
dition to accurate delivery systems, 
comand decisions buttressed by an 
awareness of “relevant crystallized 
community expectations” and con- 
siderable judgment on the part of all 
concerned. It is upon these decisions, 
soundly made, that the utility of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons as effective in- 
struments of national. policy will 
depend. 





US Army Reserve Training Divisions 


Included in the United States Army Reserve force structure 


are 13 USAR Divisions (Training). These divisions are presently 
organized under United States Continental Army Command TOE 
Nr 29-7T-2 (Tentative), dated 14 April 1961, and are designated 
Category III for mobilization,planning. 


At their mobilization strength of 3,007, these units will have 
the capability for command, staff planning, administration, and 
control and supervision of 12,000 trainees in the following re- 
placement training: Basic Combat 7,920, Advanced Individual 
(multibranch) 2,640, Common Specialist 1,430, Bandsmen 10. 


Extra cadre personnel are provided in peacetime for greater 
self-sufficiency of the unit in the conduct of both Reserve duty 
and annual active duty for training and to provide peacetime 
training assignments for ROTC graduates and other Reserve 
officers. 
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UNITED STATES 


Metric System Adopted 

The Army has announced that the 
metric system has been adopted for 
measuring most linear distances in 
tactical and administrative support 
activities. 

This policy establishes a common 
unit of linear measurement for use 
by the Army, NATO, and allied na- 
tions. Tactical doctrine and related 
matters will be amended to express 
linear measurements in the metric 
system by January 1962. 

Survey, fire direction, and fire co- 
ordination equipment including firing 
tables and data-gathering devices will 
be converted to metric measurements 
by 1 January 1966. Air defense 
equipment intended for use within 
the Continental United States only 
will not be modified—News item. 


Electronic Stenographers 

A spokesman for the United States 
Air Force Administrative Services re- 
ports that a machine which will tran- 
scribe the spoken word directly into 
fnished typing is under development 
and should be ready for demonstration 
in approximately a year. Feasibility 
of the machine has been established. 
—News item. 


Jump Training For Air Cadets 

Approximately 80 United States Air 
Force Academy cadets will attend the 
three-week basic airborne course at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, beginning 17 
July. Graduates will be awarded the 
Army’s Parachutist’s Badge. 

This is the fourth year that Air 
Force cadets have participated in 
Army airborne training. During the 
preceding three years 110 cadets have 
entered the course. All but one, who 
was eliminated as the result of an in- 
jury, have completed the course.— 
News item. 


Nuclear Power For Civil Use 

An official of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has estimated that the 
homes of more than a million Ameri- 
cans will be using electric power pro- 
duced from nuclear energy sources by 
the end of 1962. 

Five nuclear powerplants are now 
in production, five more are expected 
to become operational this year, and 
six will start producing in 1962. The 
cost of nuclear power is not yet com- 
petitive with power derived from con- 
ventional fuels. Indications are that 
nuclear power may be competitive by 
1968.—News item. 








plied—The Editor. 
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New US Divisional Organization 

Plans for modifying the organiza- 
tional structure of the divisions of 
the United States Army have been 
announced by the President. 

Each of the new divisions will con- 
tain a common base of command and 
control, combat support and service 
support units, including aviation, sig- 
nal, artillery, engineer, reconnais- 
sance, logistical, and administrative 
units, plus a division headquarters 
and three brigade headquarters. 


The division will be formed by add- 
ing to this base a mixture of four 
kinds of combat maneuver elements 
—infantry, tank, mechanized, and par- 
achute infantry battalions. These bat- 
talions will be interchangeable within 
and between divisions. 

The battalions, with strengths rang- 
ing from 580 to 850, will be grouped 
in varying combinations under the 
three brigade headquarters to form 
tank, mechanized, infantry, and air- 
borne divisions, each designed to meet 
the requirements of a specific environ- 
ment. Actual composition of the divi- 
sion will depend on the strategic mis- 
sion and where it is to be employed. 
Over-all strength of the typical divi- 
sion would be about 15,000. 

Divisions will usually contain from 
seven to 11 battalions, but the division 
structure can be altered to employ up 
to 15 combat maneuver battalions. 

Detailed tables of organization and 
equipment are not yet completed. How- 
ever, development of details concern- 
ing the organization is underway. 

The most significant change, apart 
from adoption of interchangeable 
building blocks that permit worldwide 
tailoring of divisions, is the introduc- 
tion of mechanized divisions into the 
Army for the first time. 

The Army will integrate the new 
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divisional structure into its actiysmransfer 
forces beginning in early 1962 with Tran: 
completion during 1963. ReorganizMpesearc 
tion of the Army National Guard anil) the 
Army Reserve units will be accom} Res 
plished concurrently but will be phaseifMeen ar 
over a longer period. he Ar 

The current pentomic divisions werepurhar 
adopted in 1956. At the time of thi Rede 
adoption, these divisions were intendeif#ygice-] 
as interim five-year organizations, und su 
with retention or modification afte 

4 ‘ gram 
that period, subject to further evalu. ives il 
ation. Such evaluation has indicated This 
the need for a more flexible organiza nized 
tion, varying in size and characteris. mathe 
tics to meet specific operational situa- 
tions. by 10 

The battalion structure used in the minist 
new concept facilitates the formation base. 
of task forces of brigade or lesser 
size. Important equipment changes §Aiship 
call for major increases in armored— Th 
personnel carriers, artillery, recoilless Bbut 1 
rifles, and tactical aircraft. paris 

The over-all effect will be to im- plans 
prove capabilities for limited war. It 
will provide a framework into which 
new equipment items can be fitted as 
they become available. 

A principal advantage of the new 
organization is its greater compata- 
bility for combined operations with 
armed forces of allied nations. 

In addition, the new divisional or- 3 
ganization will make the best possible | 
use of total manpower, materiel, and 
dollar resources available to the Army. 
—News release. 
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Signal Corps March 

The “U. S. Army Signal Corps 
March,” composed during the Army 
Signal Corps Centennial Year observ- for 
ance, has been selected as the official tha 
preferred song, the Office of the Chief § "et 


Signal Officer announced recently.— sul 
News item. Ne 
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S activmransfer Of Research Office 

62 wit Transfer of the Office of Ordnance 
rganizfPesearch at Durham, North Carolina, 
ard ani) the command of the Army Chief 
accomff Research and Development has 
> phaseifMeen announced by the Department of 
he Army. The office will remain at 
NS Were#)urham. 

Of ‘the Redesignated as the Army Research 
ntendei Ofice-Durham, the office will monitor 
zations and support the basic research pro- 
n afterh vam of all the Army technical serv- 
evalu. ies in the physical sciences field. 
dicated This agency has been widely recog- 
Sani Bed for its work in the fields of 
acts "ISB nathematics, physics, chemistry, met- 
| situa allurgy, and engineering. It is staffed 
by 109 scientists, engineers, and ad- 


















= the ministrative personnel—News re- 
mation 

ease. 
lesser 
hanges Bhirships Reduced 
rmored® The United States Navy now has 
coilless § but 10 airships in commission in com- 


parison with 50 six years ago. New 
plans, yet to be finally approved, call 
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C US Navy 
“ Modern naval airship 

Army 

yserv- § for reduction of the fleet of lighter- 


fficial § than-air craft to two. These will be 

Chief § retained for experimental use in anti- 

tly — § submarine warfare operations.— 
News item. 
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New Aircraft Concept 

The United States Army Transpor- 
tation Research Command has 
awarded a 12-month feasibility study 
contract for an aircraft design which 
will combine the attributes of a ground 
effects vehicle and airplane flight. The 
contract calls for wind tunnel tests of 
a six-foot model of a plane which will 
take off from unprepared surfaces, 






Artist concept of VTOL craft 
employing the ground effects princi- 
ple. After becoming airborne the craft 
will use the aerodynamic lift afforded 
by wings to sustain it while in for- 
ward flight. The aircraft would be 
capable of hovering and would land 
on a self-generated air cushion.— 
News item. 


Plastic Wheels For Tanks © 

The United States Army Ordnance 
Tank-Automative Command in con- 
junction with a commercial contrac- 
tor is developing a new lightweight 
plastic road wheel for tanks which 
will provide an over-all weight reduc- 
tion of 2,000 pounds per vehicle. A 
steel tank wheel weighs about 155 
pounds; the plastic wheel will be only 
about half as heavy. 

Experimental wheels have _ been 
molded from reinforced resins includ- 
ing an epoxy compound reinforced 
with glass fibers.—News item. 
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‘S-64 Skycrane’ 


Rast, ome 


Military application of the S-64 Skycrane 


The first model of a new heavy lift 
helicopter is expected to be ready for 
flight tests by the end of the year. 
Designated the S-64 Skycrane, the 
plane is a gas turbine powered suc- 
cessor to the piston-driven S-60 ex- 
perimental aircraft now in operation. 
Two prototypes of the S-64 will be 
built for the West German military 
forces and a third will be built for use 
by the manufacturer in operational 
tests. 


Designed for a payload capacity of 


NASA Tests Inflatable Satellite 

First inflation tests of Echo II, a 
41-meter inflatable balloon satellite 
which may be placed in orbit in 1962, 
have been conducted at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s Langley Research Center in 
North Carolina. 

Purpose of the tests was to test the 
structural strength of the sphere 
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about 17,600 pounds, the S-64 will 
mount a removable 15,000-pound hoist. 
Two JFTD-12 gas turbine engines 
will be able to handle an overload of 
up to 12 tons. 

The S-64 has been designed for uni- 
versal military transport application. 
It can be equipped with interchange 
able pods for such varied missions as 
troop transport, mine sweeping, cargo 
and missile transport, antisubmarine 
warfare, and as an airborne medical 
facility—News item. 


which is to be used as a passive com- 
munications satellite similar to the 
100-foot Echo I satellite now orbiting 
the earth. The new balloon is cor 
structed of aluminum foil cemented 
to a mylar plastic. It weighs 500 
pounds and when folded will fit into 
a 1.02-meter spherical container.— 
News release. 
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Three-Dimensional Television 

A commercially developed adaption 
kit which will convert any closed-cir- 
cuit television system to produce a 
three-dimensional picture has been 
placed on the market recently. The 
kit consists of a Stereo-Captor device 
which fits on the television camera 
lens; a Stereo-Screen to replace the 
glass plate in the face of the receiving 
monitor; and specially designed Ster- 
eo-Glasses to be worn by the viewer. 

The divice is said to afford high- 
fidelity depth perception and to be 
particularly useful for remote obser- 
vation and control of laboratory op- 
erations. Foreseeable military uses 
include monitoring of missile launch- 
ings, environmental research, and re- 
mote control of vehicles—News re- 
lease. 


Automated Carrier Landings 

The United States Navy will install 
automatic, bad weather landing sys- 
tems on its 10 largest aircraft car- 
riers. The first, the nuclear-powered 
Enterprise, is expected to have the 
electronic landing system in full op- 
eration by mid-1962. 

The system will consist of: a pre- 
cise radar on the carrier which will 
determine the plane’s position and 
altitude; a computer which will com- 
pare the plane’s position with what it 
should be on a standard glide path 
tu the deck; and an automatic pilot 
aboard the plane. The computer keeps 
a constant check on the roll and pitch 
of the ship and directs the plane to 
the point in space representing the 
proper touchdown point on the deck 
at the moment of landing. 

Other carriers scheduled to receive 
the equipment are the Constellation, 
Kitty Hawk, Independence, Ranger, 
Saratoga, Forrestal, Roosevelt, Coral 
Sea, and Midway.—News item. 
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USSR 

New Rail Line 

A new rail line has gone into op- 
eration between Murmansk and the 
arctic port of Pechenga at the north- 
ernmost point on the Karelia Penin- 
sula. A branch line extends to Nikel 
near the Norwegian border. Although 
only 176 kilometers in length, the new 











railroad has taken several years to 
build and includes approximately 340 
bridges of various sizes—News item. 
Superresearch Agency 

The Soviet Union is reported to have 
established a superagency to control 
all scientific research in the country 
and to coordinate all international sci- 
entific contacts. 

The new agency will be known as 
the State Committee for Coordination 
of Scientific Research Work. It will 
be directed by Lieutenant General 
Mikhail V. Khrunichev, former head 
of aircraft production, and, subse- 
quently, First Deputy Chairman of 
the State Planning Committee. 

The stated purpose of the new 
agency is to strengthen basic theo- 
retical research, to narrow the gap 
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between research and production, a 
to step-up the use of new scientif 
discoveries in the Soviet economy, 

The Academy of Sciences, whi 
formerly directed most Soviet nm 
search, will now concentrate on t 
pure physical sciences and the humy 
ities.—News item. 


New Army Uniforms 

A new summer uniform has bem” 
adopted for wear by personnel of tim 
Soviet Army according to a rece 
announcement in Red Star, Sovid 
Army newspaper. The uniform wi 
consist of an open-neck, short-sleeve 
shirt, long trousers pulled in at th 
ankles, and a helmet similar to thoy 
worn by explorers in the tropics. 
News item. 


EAST GERMANY 
East German Forces 

The People’s Army of the Germa 
Democratic Republic is composed 0 
land, sea, and air forces totaling 115.8" 
000 men, according to a recently pub- 
lished unofficial Swiss report. The De 
fense Ministry, located at Strasbourg, 
controls Corps North, with headquar- 
ters in Neubrandenburg, and Corp 
South, with headquarters in the Leip. 
zig area. Each corps consists of al 
armored division, two motorized di- 
visions, one antiaircraft regiment, and 
an engineer battalion. In addition, 
there are five special regiments and 
one motorized division stationed in 
the Potsdam area. 

There are 18 schools for officers in 
the East German Republic. Most of 
the instructors are furnished by the 
Soviet Army as are nearly all of the 
equipment and weapons. About 75 per- 
cent of the officers are veterans of the 
World War II Wehrmacht. Approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the officers have 
been trained in the Soviet Union— 
News item. 
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a Commandos Train In Aden 

'§ Units of the 83d Commando Brigade, shows helicopters hovering in line 
adquat Eval Mari tl ducted head while a W t 
| Com oyal Marines, recently conducte overhead while a Wessex prepares to 
be Lae training operations in the Gulf of lift a Mobat, mobile 105-mm antitank 
de Aden from aboard Britain’s first com- gun, from the deck of the carrier. At 
red di mando carrier, HMS Bulwark. The top, right, the helicopters come in to 
ant, and exercises involved helicopterborne support a land operation already in 


landings in the desert west of Aden progress. The photo at bottom, right, 
during which troops were lifted from shows troops waiting to load on a 
aboard the Bulwark by Whirlwind and Wessex while the aircraft is being re- 
Wessex aircraft. Photo above, at left, fueled.—News release. 
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icers ing Crated Ship 

Most off A new passenger-cargo ship now _ the coast of East Africa. From there 
by the undergoing final fitting on Lake Vic- the crates were shipped overland to 
| of thei toria, East Africa, will have been built | Lake Victoria, 600 miles from the sea. 
75 per-Btwice before she goes into service There she was reassembled and 
s of the Mi later this year. launched. 

pproxi§ The vessel, the RMS Victoria, was The Victoria is a 1,680-ton displace- 
rs have originally built in Scotland, and then ment vessel with accommodations for 
nion.—§ Was dismantled and packed into 1,500 500 passengers and 225 tons of cargo. 

trates for shipment to Mombasa on —News release. 
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FRANCE 
New Maps Of The Sahara 
French cartographers have started 
work on a 10-year project to produce 
a series of approximately 200 map 
sheets covering the Sahara area at a 
scale of 1 to 200,000. The first incre- 
ment of 20 maps have been printed. 
The only maps previously in existence 
of the Sahara are based on maps made 
by the French Army between 1920 
and 1940.—News item. 


SWEDEN 

Recoilless Antitank Gun 

A 90-mm recoilless antitank gun 
has been developed in Sweden which 
is reported to be capable of penetrat- 
ing the armor of any known tank. The 
weapon is mounted on a wheeled gun 
carriage. It is equipped with a small 
caliber spotting rifle, and weighs 550 
pounds.—News item. 


Paper Blankets 

A Swedish hospital is experiment- 
ing with the use of a throwaway pa- 
per blanket to replace the conventional 
woolen blanket. The paper blanket is 
made of 20 layers of soft crepe paper 
and is used inside a linen sheet cover. 

Reported to be as warm and light 
as a down covering, the expendable 
blanket is expected to replace the less 
sanitary woolen blanket at a cost of 
40 cents each.—News item. 


ITALY 

Missile Program 

Italy has fired the first entirely 
Italian-produced, high-altitude mis- 
siles. The launchings which took place 
on the island of Sardinia involved 
five 2-stage solid fuel rockets which 
were fired to heights of 68 kilometers. 
Although officially described as 
weather probes, it is reported that 
these rockets can be converted to 
air defense weapons.—News item. 
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‘Terrier’ Missiles For Navy 

The Italian Navy is reported up. Joint 
officially to have received its first Ter. Th 
rier surface-to-air missiles from the 


Boar 
United States. The weapons are to bk ~ 
installed aboard the missile cruiser Adm 
Garibaldi. Terrier is a supersonic air 


defense missile employing a solid fue 
rocket motor and radar beam riding 






Terrier air defense missiles 





guidance. It has been operational with be | 
the US Fleet since 1956 and is also§ Will 
used by the US Marine Corps as af Jaw 





ground-based air defense weapon.—f Th 
News item. sel\ 
lite 

JAPAN " 

Larger Electronics Industry nee 


Japan’s electronics industry showed § ah, 
an increase of 31 percent during the § per 
first nine months of 1960 in compari- § sat 


son with a like period in 1959. NA 
Although television and radio com-§ Fo 
ponents accounted for half of the total 


production, there were also significant § Bo 
gains in the production of computers, § me 
industrial measuring and contro § ¢o1 
equipment, electronic tubes, and trans- § de 
istors.—News item. mi 
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CANADA 

Joint Space Research 

The Canadian Defence Research 
Board, in cooperation with the United 
States National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), will launch 
an earth-orbiting sounding satellite 
during the first quarter of 1962 under 
a project now being developed. 


Objectives of the experiment are to 
examine and record fundamental sci- 
entific information about the structure 
of upper levels of the ionosphere by 
radio sounding techniques, and to ob- 
tain information of radio signals (ga- 
lactic noise) emanating from outer 
space. 

The information collected will be 
useful both to Canada and the United 
States in improving long-distance tele- 
communications. 

The aluminum satellite will resem- 
ble a flattened sphere girded by banks 
of solar cells. It will be about 1.07 me- 
ters in diameter and will weigh about 
270 pounds. An unusual feature will 
be four of the longest antennas used 
on a satellite to date. Two of these will 
be approximately 23 meters and two 
will be about 11 meters in length. At 
launch the antennas will be coiled. 
They will automatically extend them- 
selves into rigid tubes when the satel- 
lite is separated from the booster. 

The satellite will be launched in a 
nearly polar orbit at an altitude of 
about 1,000 kilometers. The orbital 
period will be about 105 minutes. The 
satellite will be launched aboard a 
NASA rocket from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base. 

The Canadian Defence Research 
Board is an agency, under the Chair- 
man, Chiefs of Staff Committee, which 
conducts all basic research and some 
development for the three Canadian 
military services.—News release. 
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WEST GERMANY 

Nuclear Capability For Bundeswehr 

The West German Defense Minis- 
ter has announced plans for equipping 
the Bundeswehr with a significant 
number of weapons capable of carry- 
ing nuclear warheads. It is anticipated 
that by 1963 there will be a battalion 
of Honest John rockets in each of the 

wr 





US Army 
Sergeant, corps-support missile 


West German Army’s 12 divisions. 
Each corps will have a unit of solid 
propellant Sergeant missiles with an 
announced range capability of approx- 
imately 120 kilometers. A “strong 
force” of the highly mobile Pershing 
missiles, an effective number of nu- 
clear capable, large caliber howitzers, 
and a greatly increased number of 
Matador missiles will also be available 
by 1963. The Pershing has a nominal 
range of approximately 160 to 480 
kilometers and the announced range 
of the Matador surface-to-surface 
missile is “several hundred miles.”— 
News item. 
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BLACK JACK PERSHING. By Richard 0’Con- 
nor. 431 Pages. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1960. $4.95. 

By CoL ErRvAN F. KUSHNER, USAR 


In his Final Report, as Commander 
in Chief of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces (AEF), General John J. Per- 
shing wrote the Secretary of War: “I 
desire to record my deep appreciation 
for the unqualified support accorded 
me throughout the war by the Presi- 
dent and yourself.” 

Pershing knew whereof he wrote, 
for if ever a commander in chief 
needed unwavering support, it was he. 
The continued executive confidence in 
Pershing was a primary reason for 
the outstanding record of the United 
States Army in World War I, but the 
road to victory was not easy. The 
United States was quite unprepared 
in 1917 for the formidable task it was 
about to face; a situation which un- 
fortunately is with much parallel in 
this Nation’s history. 

Pershing sailed for France with a 
small staff, no troops, but with the 
single principle in mind of forming 
an American Army which would fight 
under its own flag. With welcoming 
ceremonies and the social amenities 
over, the strategic tug of war among 
the Allies commenced in earnest. Both 
the French and later the British vis- 
ualized the American forces as ideally 
suited to be mere replacements or, at 
best, as units attached to their own 
war-depleted armies. 


Casual suggestions at first, overt 
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descr 
opinions later, and finally direct ap- milite 
peals to Washington were all tried by mt 
the Allies to gain their point, but all tat 
of these attempts met with failure. Mr 
Pershing was not to be deterred from by lis 
his objective. His firm purpose, coupled - 
with the unmistakable reinforcing at- postu 
titude of the White House, permitted sents 
the goal to be achieved. eral 
Pershing’s initial career encon- hope 
passed Indian fighting and the war in total 
Cuba, and if that campaign taught fecti 
him anything, it taught Pershing how - 
not to mount an overseas expedition. =" 
Following the war with Spain, Sec- ploye 
ond Lieutenant Pershing was posted =" 
to the University of Nebraska as Pro- ciple 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics. - 
Here, too, he excelled. After six years = 
of active service, Pershing was pro- “ 
moted to first lieutenant. Now, 35 — 
years of age, Pershing had grave cause cred 
to wonder whether he had any real ny 
future in the Army. While at Ne- ms ; 
braska, he took up the study of law - 
but after receiving his degree in that § (°” 
profession, he decided to remain with = 
the Army. Then followed service in _ 
the Philippine Insurrection, the frus- _ 
trating Mexican Border Campaign, = 
and selection as Commander in Chief ro 
of the AEF. It 
Richard O’Connor has utilized vo- i 
luminous papers, diaries, letters, and latic 
journals as the basic references of Mr 
this fascinating and_ illuminating to , 
work. The career of John J. Pershing ian 
is delineated skillfully and carefully. len 
It is a valuable study in high com- il 
mand. 
July 
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ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR. By Herman 
Kahn. 651 Pages. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1960. $10.00. 

By Lt CoL FRANCIS J. KELLY, Armor 


This book is a compendium of sev- 
eral lectures by the author which he 
describes as an examination of “the 
military side of what may be the ma- 
jor problem that faces civilization,” 
that is, thermonuclear destruction. 

Mr. Kahn approaches the problem 
by listing alternative national strate- 
gies and examining various defense 
postures appropriate to each. He pre- 
sents multiform deterrence as the gen- 
eral posture which offers the only 
hope for coping with the threat of 
total extinction. In order to deal ef- 
fectively with the massive number of 
complex variables pertinent to such 
an examination, Mr. Kahn has em- 
ployed a program of Systems Analy- 
sis predicated on mathematical prin- 
ciples to reduce the literal intangibles 
into a comprehensive set of conclu- 
sions. 

In these days of pessimistic nu- 
dear forecasts, it is to Mr Kahn’s 
credit that he has not joined the com- 
pany of doomcasters who feel there is 
no hope for survival or continuance 
ina nuclear conflict short of capitula- 
tion. On the contrary, the author is 
quite confident in our ability to sur- 
vive and continue to ultimate victory. 
Equally, this book does not paint a 
picture of easy victory, nor does it 
dismiss the dangers of the threats we 
face, 

It is at once a book that requires 
scrupulous reading, attentive assimi- 
lation, and challenging concentration. 
Mr. Kahn obviously intended this work 
to be a thorough thought-provoking 
assessment of a crucial national prob- 
lm. The reader may not agree with 
all the author’s postulates and con- 
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clusions, but there is no denying that 
he succeeded in his intent. That this, 
at times, is a difficult book to read 
should not deter anyone concerned 
with the critical problems of national 
survival. 


OF GARRYOWEN IN GLORY. The History of 
the Seventh United States Cavalry Regi- 
ment. By Lieutenant Colonel Melbourne C. 
Chandler, United States Army. 458 Pages. 
The Turnpike Press, Inc., Annandale, Va., 
1960. $10.50. 


Although written as a unit history, 
this volume provides a trace of United 
States military history from 1886 to 
1957. Liberal use of personal and offi- 
cial letters, orders, directives, and eye- 
witness accounts lends authenticity 
to the account of the regiment’s ac- 
tivities. 

Traditions of the 7th Cavalry, and 
the Army as a whole, are explained in 
a series of appendices. Included are 
such items as the origin of the recog- 
nized bugle calls used by the Army, 
why there is no “J” Company, and the 
story of “Comanche”’—the private 
mount of Captain Miles W. Keogh— 
who was the sole survivor on the bat- 
tlefield of the Little Big Horn. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. Business 
and Diplomacy, 1917-1960. By Robert F. 
Smith. 256 Pages. Bookman Associates, Inc., 
New York, 1960. $5.00. 


This book is a documented exami- 
nation of the historical relationship 
between business interests in the 
United States and Cuba and the in- 
fluence these interests have had on 
foreign policy consider’ cions. Based 
on extensive research of contemporary 
literature and official Government rec- 
ords, it presents a historical analysis 
of the Cuban’s dislike for North 
Americans. 
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REBELLION IN MISSOURI: 1861. Nathaniel 
Lyon and His Army of the West. By Hans 
Christian Adamson. 305 Pages. Chilton Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1961. $5.00. 

By MAJ ROBERT C. BURGESS, Arty 


In this book the author, a retired 
Air Force colonel, has written a stir- 
ring account of the critical spring and 
summer months of 1861 when Mis- 
souri was torn between North and 
South in the early stages of the Civil 
War. The narrative is based around 
the activities of Nathaniel Lyon, a 
Regular Army captain who was pro- 
moted by Lincoln to brigadier gen- 
eral, saved St. Louis for the North, 
ousted the secessionist state govern- 
ment from the capitol, and died at the 
head of his Army of the West, all 
within a space of less than six months. 

The foreword muses that, had Lyon 
lived, he, rather than Grant, might 
have ended the war, leading all Union 
forces, and gone from there to unpre- 
dictable heights. Although this view 
appears extreme, the competence, 
vigor, and integrity so evident in his 
handling of matters in Missouri sup- 
port even these lofty speculations. 

Nathaniel Lyon, almost singlehand- 
edly fighting political and military au- 
thority for the cause he knew to be 
right, had met the criteria of an out- 
standing national hero and had proved 
himself worthy of the author’s state- 
ment, “The Nation was his mother 
and the Army was his wife... .” 

The book contains authoritative de- 
scriptions of the organization and 
training of the opposing forces in 
Missouri, as well as factual accounts 
of their early engagements. It ends 
abruptly after Lyon’s death, having 
accomplished its biographical purpose. 
Military readers will gain much from 
a careful reading of this fine story of 
an exceptionally able general. 
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WILSON: The Struggle for Neutrality 1914. 

1915. Volume Ill. By Arthur S. Link. 73 

Pages. Princeton University Press, Prince. 

ton, N. J., 1960. $10.00. 

By Lt CoL WILLIAM N. MARTAsiIy, 
AGC 


A monumental work, the third vol- 
ume of Mr. Link’s biography of Wood- 
row Wilson covers a crucial period of 
United States diplomacy. From the 
“eve of Armageddon,” the crises pre- 
ceding the outbreak of World War II, 
to the US note of October 1915 to 
Great Britain protesting the detention 
of US shipping, Wilson struggled to 
avoid entanglement in the European 
holocaust. 

The complexities of this struggle, 
involving pressure groups at home, 
German submarine warfare, and the 
British blockade, are brought out 
vividly and with great objectivity. 
Revolution in Mexico, the Far East 
Crisis of 1915, and difficulties in the 
Caribbean are described in detail. 

Wilson’s position as an arbiter of 
peace is best described in a note he 
wrote to Colonel House on 21 August 
1915 (on his own typewriter) : 

Two things are plain to me: 1. The 
people of this country count on me to 
keep them out of the war; 2. It would 
be a calamity to the world at large if 
we should be drawn actively into the 
conflict and so deprived of all disin- 
terested influence over the settlement. 

According to Mr. Link, a Professor 
of History at Princeton University, 
Wilson and his advisors accomplished 
“what they set out to do and served 
the national will by doing so. Whether 
they were also promoting the national 
interest and serving the peace of the 
world, only time would tell.” 

The military reader will be im- 
pressed by the vast amount of re- 
search that has gone into this book. 
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THE GREAT SEA WAR. The Story of Naval 
Action in World War Il. Edited by E. B. Pot- 
ter and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
United States Navy. 458 Pages. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 
$7.95. 

By CAPT JAMES R. THOMSON, USN 


This monumental work encompasses 
the seagoing efforts of all nations from 
the invasion of Poland by Germany 
in 1939 through the surrender of Ja- 
pan in Tokyo Bay and the capitula- 
tion of the German Navy. It is easily 
one of the most authoritative, thor- 
oughly documented, and complete ac- 
counts of what happened at sea in 
World War II that has been com- 
pressed into a single volume. 

Professor Potter, United States 
Naval Academy, and Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz edited the efforts of a small 
staff from the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of English, History, and Gov- 
ernment at the Naval Academy to pro- 
duce this history. 

The individual accounts have been 
authenticated by the actual partici- 
pants in the naval actions described. 
Each staff member saw active duty 
in this great war, which has imparted 
alittle more of the feeling of intimacy 
than might be expected. The individual 
efforts of the authors have been so 
coordinated that the book reveals a 
unique singleness of purpose and 
style. It might be said that this is 
unofficially the Navy’s story of the 
Navy in a workable size package. 

The Great Sea War is an extraction 
and expansion of an even more ambi- 
tious single volume edition entitled 
Sea Power—A Naval History by the 
same authors which sets forth the 
history of seapower from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

The writing is dramatic yet precise 
and meticulous in its coverage. It is 
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enjoyable reading for both the mili- 
tary professional and civilian. It pur- 
ports to cover all these actions fully. 
However, one must recognize instantly 
the problem of reducing an action 
about which volumes have been 
written into a few paragraphs or a 
chapter. As this common challenge 
strikes at all writers of broad scope 
histories who attempt to condense 
their work into a manageable size, it 
is to the editors’ credit that this has 
been done with a minimum loss of 
completeness, flavor, and continuity. 

It has not been forgotten that war 
is more than a succession of battles 
and campaigns. It is an intellectual 
problem, high drama, catastrophies in 
both victory and defeat, and individ- 
uals with their personal tragedies and 
triumphs. Those who created the stra- 
tegic and tactical decisions and their 
reasoning processes are treated in in- 
teresting detail. 

In order to provide a more complete 
story of this worldwide conflict, the 
authors have carried the action far 
beyond the shoreline and have out- 
lined the major land campaigns with 
emphasis on the seapower aspect. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. America in the 
First World War. By Pierce G. Fredericks. 
253 Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1960. $4.75. 


This is the story of United States 
participation in World War I from 
the Liberty Bond drives of 1917 
through the bloody battles of France 
to the celebrations which followed the 
firing of the final shot in 1918. Mud, 
trench warfare, and the birth of mili- 
tary aviation play their part in this 
account of America growing up to as- 
sume, at least for a few years, a por- 
tion of her responsibilities in the 
world. 
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THE COMPACT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. New and Revised Edition. By 
Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, United States 
Army, Retired. 318 Pages. Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., New York, 1961. $4.95. 


By RUDOLPH HOELTZELL 


This is the story of the American 
soldier and the Army in which he 
serves. It is easy to appreciate why 
this book, first written in 1956 and 
just revised and updated, has been re- 
quired reading at West Point since 
its first publication. To give a clear 
perspective over 325 years of United 
States military history is in itself no 
mean feat. To write such a book with- 
out producing a dry listing of dates 
and events is a still greater achieve- 
ment. Yet Colonel Dupuy has achieved 
compression without superficiality, 
and depth without loss of pace and 
color. 

The focus of interest is not cam- 
paigns and engagements; rather, it is 


the development through the years of 
the Army as an organization, a com- 
plex organism of materiel and men, 


their guiding concepts, ideals, and 
customs. In his focus on concept and 
organization, Dupuy underlines “the 
debt the nation owes to Washington 
and von Steuben, to Sylvanus Thayer 
and Dennis Hart Mahan, to Emory 
Upton who clarified our national mili- 
tary policy and to Elihu Root who un- 
derstood.” 

The focus on organization leads in 
particular to analysis of the problems 
of rapid mobilization and demobiliza- 
tion, to the training and assimilation 
into the Army of waves of civilians 
without military background and ex- 
perience, and to the impact of this 
huge influx upon the Regular Army 
establishment. Then, always, follows 
the demobilization carried out in such 
haste and so ruthlessly that the Army 
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is hard pressed to equip, organize, anj 
train for preparedness under the ney 
rules of war growing out of the strug. 
gle just ended. 

In his conclusion the author views 
the present situation optimistically, 
both in real strength and development 
in the Regular Army, and good prog. 
ress in the National- Guard and Re 
serve in “solving the problem always 
facing the civilian-soldier: combat 
readiness.” 

Colonel Dupuy displays a fine sense 
and feeling for Army traditions and 
customs. Yet his view is never limited 
to the Army as an isolated entity. In 
fact, one of the great strengths of 
the book is its continuous and percep- 
tive attention to the place of the Army 
in the growth of our Nation asa 
whole. 


PERFORMANCE CAPACITY—A Symposium. 
Edited by Harry Spector, Josef Brozek ani 
Martin S$. Peterson. 257 Pages. National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

Performance Capacity concerns the 
relevant factors, criteria, and methods 
used in assessing physical capability. 
There was, and is, a certain amount 
of controversy in these regards and 
it was the aim of the National Re- 
search Council’s Committee on Foods, 
which serves the Advisory Board on 
Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment, to provide an “open court” of 
scientists to resolve some of them. This 
probably is the most searching study 
yet made of the methods used to meas- 
ure the capacity of human beings to 
endure work and stress. 

This brochure has been issued in 
only a limited edition. Copies are avail- 
able free of charge to research groups 
or individuals concerned with the in- 
fluence of the various factors that 
hamper performance. 
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ize, and From the earliest days of the Republic, Americans viewed military power with extreme suspicion. With few ex- 

he ney ceptions, our forefathers considered large standing forces a threat to the economic health and internal 

> strug. political stability of the Nation. They also thought of them as primarily instruments of war—and they had 

no wish to wage war. The theory that about the only utility of military forces is to fight on a battle- 

- Views field persisted through the years, and shaped our past military policy. When circumstances forced 

stically, us toward conflict we always waited until the last moment to arm ourselves. We negotiated 

opment iN from a position of moral rectitude but military weakness until diplomacy failed and we 

1 prog: Mn could no longer avoid military involvement. Then, and only then, we created adequate 

nd Re & W military power to fight successfully, and, once the war was won, we have on every 

always i N occasion cut back our Armed Forces with utmost haste to a mere shadow of 

combat im | strength. 
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* * * * * * 

2 sense \ With the stark record of history lying open at these pages, it is my hope 
ns and \\ and belief that Americans have finally come to recognize the validity 
limited , of Washington's often repeated but thoroughly neglected advice: 
ity. In \ ‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of 

ths of preserving peace.’ In this age when militant Communist im- 
perialism—which respects strength and strength alone 
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ye —is on the march in many areas of the world, and 
as a mighty forces are available to the hand of man 
which could, if unleashed, destroy civiliza- 
‘ tion, we must realize that we can no 
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The above quotation is an extract 
] from a speech by Secretary of the 
eview « Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 





